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NUTRITION TRAINING PAYS 
GOOD DIETS 


DECEMBER 


How diets improved in six midwestern 
schools after emphasis on nutrition. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


Among the tested materials available 
to you are the Diet Survey and Nutri- 
tion Information Tests. With them you 
can quickly gauge your group’s knowl- 
edge of nutrition and discover where 
eating habits are faulty. 


poco 


"Whart'll it be, madam?”’ 


What do children eat when they 
have a choice of foods? That de- 
pends, of course, on what they like 
. . . but it depends also on the 
training they have had in the im- 
portance of eating a well-balanced 
diet. And that’s where you, as a 
teacher, come in. For you are in a 
good position to influence the eat- 
ing habits of your class—by intro- 
ducing nutrition study into your 
curriculum this term. The materials 
and individual guidance for such 
study are readily available to you 
through General Mills’ “Program 
of Assistance in Nutrition and 
Health Education’’—now in its 
fourth year. 


EDUCATION SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Please send me the following: 


C] Information about your nutrition program. 
[_] Free subscription to News Exchange (news sheet of Nutrition Education information). 


Nome_ 
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Address 
City 
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All over the country, teachers 
like yourself, who realize the great 
need for improving diet standards, 
are starting classroom nutrition 
projects with the help of General 
Mills. By the end of the school 
year, judging by past experience, 
these classes will show definite im- 
provement in eating habits. 

If you would like to know more 
about adapting a nutrition program 
to meet your particular needs, mail 
this coupon today. 


General Mills 


Makers of Enriched Flours + Restored Cereals 
Vitamin Products 


Copyright 1948, General Mills, Inc. 
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The easy, economical way to handle all your 
school equipment and supplies purchasing 






ags -- 
Athlet 
Janitorial 
Bia a Globes 


Goods 
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SAVE yourself time, effort, and 
money by putting your pur- 
chasing problems in our hands. 
Draw on our stock of top- 
quality school equipment and 
supplies. Our expert staff will 
help you meet your every need 
efficiently and economically. 
Schools the nation over have 
been depending on our friendly 
service for many years. You, too, 
will find it thoroughly compe- 


tent and helpfully convenient. 
So, when you want assistance 
with your purchasing problems, 
call on us with confidence. 


FREE—Write for our catalog today! 


You’ll find our illustrated cata- 
log is a comprehensive guide to 
what’s best in school 
equipment and sup- 
plies. Write for your 
free copy now. 





% Seats, backs, tablet-arms, and desk tops are of hot-pressed, urea-resin-bonded plywood, 
for maximum strength and moisture-resistance. Table tops are of heavy, cored-plywood, similarly bonded. 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 
158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


Exclusive Distributors for 
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STATE LIFE POLICY DOLLARS IN TIME OF NEED PROVIDE... 





Food Clothing 


Medical Care 


Shelter Income 


Teachers . . Principals . . Superintendents . . 


Here Is Your Ideal Savings-Retirement-Protection Plan! 


Teachers and educators in supervisory capacities 
appreciate the importance and the value of life 
insurance as a secure savings program, with pro- 
tection while saving. They own a high average 
amount of life insurance in porportion to income. 
Many teachers in Tennessee save under a State 
Life Endowment savings plan. 

Under this plan you may save a part of your 
salary each month, in units equivalent to about 
ten cents a day or more. These savings provide 
for the premiums of a State Life Endowment 
policy. The policy may mature in twenty years, 
for example, or at a specific age—50, 60, or 65 
years, let us say. At maturity you may arrange 


for a Travel Fund, a Retirement Fund, or for 
other uses of the endownment proceeds. 

While saving under this plan, you have life in- 
surance protection. If qualified, you may also 
have the double idemnity accidental death ben- 
efit, and the disability provision. If you quit 
the plan, you receive the cash value, according 
to the number of years you have carried the 
policy. It is always a good investment with 
protection. 

Would you like to learn exactly how this splen- 
did plan works at your age? Mr. D. M. Laws 
will be glad to give you full information upon 
request, using the return card below. 








service. 


teacher 














For principals, superintendents, and others in educa- 
tional work, Mr. D. M. Laws of Elizabethton, Tennes- 


see, and his associates provide personal and individual 
and N 


He has had many years’ experience in serving the life 


insurance needs of teachers and educators. 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
By Mr. D. M. Laws 


Mr. Laws holds the B.A. degree from Carson 
ewman College, and was for fifteen years a 


and city superintendent in Tennessee schools. 








THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
OVER FORTY-FOUR 


THE D. M. LAWS AGENCY 
D. M. LAWS, General Agent 


2-3 Bonnie Kate Theatre Building 
ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 


A Mutual Legal Reserve Company, Founded 1894 


YEARS IN TENNESSEE 


Please give me complete information on your 
Savings-Retirement-Protection plan. 


DON ie Foie hee a a 
TIe. 3... ceiiad, 0x 0i06c I ere 


MAM DIGGG oie. cicicitccsastidie ee ee 
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LIBRARY BUUKs 


Rendered to Libraauans Are: 


Display Room. A display room, containing all books in current demand, is main- 


tained. These books are for all ages, suitable for use in both school and public libraries. 


Librarians. Librarians are in charge full time to assist purchasers in making 


their book selections. 


Catalogs. Elementary and high school catalogs are issued annually, listing most 


of the approved library books for schools. Write for catalogs and lists. 





A Books. Any book in print and all ephemeral materials such as pamphlets, leaflets, 
and paper-bound books can be supplied. 


Complete 


Library discounts to schools and libraries. Prices are in line with those of any other wholesale 


Prices. |The Tennessee Book Company operates on a wholesale basis, giving liberal 


distributor in the country. Bids will be made without obligation on any book lists 


submitted. 


“Service 


- — — 











Stock. We carry in stock at all times over 150,000 approved library books) of all 
grades and classifications, including adult books for public libraries. Library pur- 


chasers are cordially invited to visit us and select their books. 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Mildred Bosworth, Manager of Library Department 
126-132 Third Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





Published monthly except June, July, and August. Entered as second-class matter at the post office at Nashville, Tennessee, under Act of August 24, 
1912. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for by Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized August 31, 1923. Membership 
dues, which include THs TsACHER, $4.00 a year. Subscription to nonmembers, $1.00 a year. Per copy, 15 cents. 
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A WORKBOOK for every Winston text! 
Your principal has a Winston order 
blank ... Why not ask him to utilize it? 


PPS 
: FRESH START is September’s meaning for 
teachers... 


Volume XVI 





lhe Tenneaséé 
TEACHER 





Number | 


September, 1948 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
321 Seventh Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee 





[THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 


“T shall light a candle of under- 
standing in thine heart, which 
shall not be put out.” 











TEACHERS in small schools may procure 
i NuMBER AS THE CHILD Ir in a kit 
designed and priced for their needs. 


PDI 

OLD Philadelphia custom—each day in 
the Winston home office in Philadelphia 
as textbooks are entered for copyright, 
another bit of Cradle of Liberty history 
occurs to us: The first book ever copy- 
righted was the “Philadelphia Spelling 
Book” by John Barry, June 9, 1790. 


— 
IN A HURRY? Consider the lowly snail. 
He gets there, too, yet his pace amounts 


to .000363005 m.p.h. 
OPI 


RECCOMMEND — recieve — impreturbable 
—diptheria—critisize— flem— indescrete 
— seperate — lisense — similiar... If 
your pupils spell this way, they need 
Know Your Dictionary, a 32-page book- 
let based on THE Winston Dictionary, 
College Edition. A single classroom copy, 
with permission to mimeograph, is yours 
for the asking. Address WinsTON FLASHEs. 


ODI 
YOUR TYPE is important whether it be 
personality or printing. Right now, we 
refer to the type used in printing Our 
NEIGHBORS GEOGRAPHIES. This type con- 
forms to all recent educational studies. 


POS 
A POUND of paper or a pound of gold— 
which weighs more? If you’re inclined to 
dogmatize this one with “a pound is a 
pound,” please recall the difference be- 


tween troy and avoirdupois. 
i al 


CONVERSATION in 
French. Recordings 


The 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Articles: 
Te PATRI II 5 Speen: HL ne RR OE RI nee 10 
| Wie eee 5. no eee a ce 12 
In a One-Room School—Smith ......0......000c00 17 
It's Ability That Counts—Shubert .......0..0.000000000... 15 
eins PUR TR Sn ieee tsudancapereslorencendiuncnies I! 
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mai Mma Fn Ss! Seppe database sain pdeaones 24 
Focem Sh Staten Cepiertoricent sone scsis eo dee vworetginneneetsss pases 2| 
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Mi I en ec ese cicntcetbsccbunnnsnsnsegeieeane lecenet Smee tL a wee Copa 16 
Miscellany 
Pasumperets Eelucatioh WGK <...2.0.0cs0sakie<psniesesstacvintssvvsdink co 14 
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emai CRRMB . . <cccscacec¢ccassesenorderysas a 
Vorars Bor Ta FGI ~-.0scsccccenssecccssontegppeese * 


Index to Advertisers 


Cover: 
This fall, Tennessee teachers will welcome more than 690,000 youngsters 
back to school. The photograph by Lillian was furnished to the TEACHER 


by Rural Editorial Service. 





in exquisite French 
are available for all lec- 
tures from Nouveau 
Cours PRATIQUE DE 
FRANCAIS POUR Com- 
MENCANTS. Write 
Winston, High 
School Department. 
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W= IT COMES to the question 
of doing your work well, 
everyone has the answer! Keeping 
fit! This holds true for industries just 
as it does for individuals, and no one 
knows that better than the railroads. 

For the railroads, keeping fit rep- 
resents one of the biggest jobs in the 
world. They must be ready to haul 
freight at the rate of more than a 
million tons a mile for every minute 
of every day in the year—and carry 
nearly two million passengers a day 
besides. To do this job they must 
keep 400,000 miles of track in shape. 
They must keep 1,750,000 freight 
cars, 43,000 passenger train cars and 
44,000 locomotives in good running 


condition. And they must maintain 
innumerable switches, signals, ter- 
minals, and other facilities needed 
to keep goods flowing to every cor- 
ner of our country . . . and to the 
ports from which they are shipped 
to needy countries abroad. 

In addition to keeping their exist- 
ing facilities in good order, railroads 
are adding new strength by buying 
new freight and passenger cars and 
other kinds of new equipment as fast 
as manufacturers can supply them. 
This they are doing at prices which 
have gone up 94 per cent since 1939 
—while freight rates in the same 
period have been increased less than 
half as much. 








It is in the interest of all of us— 
essential to peacetime pursuits and 
vital to national defense—that rail- 
roads be physically strong and finan- 
cially sound. To keep that way, they 
must have a chance to earn enough 
to justify the heavy investment it 
takes to keep on improving the 
world’s greatest system of mass 
transportation. 
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Editorial ‘rT. Pore 


1948-49 


Promote the Five-Point Program 

During recent months much of our attention has 
been devoted to selling a five-point legislative pro- 
gram to candidates for governor and the legislature 
and to the general public. Ably assisted in our cam- 
paign by the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and other organizations, we have received 
a most gratifying response. 

Chancellor Gordon Browning, the Democratic 
nominee for Governor, has endorsed our program 
with a single reservation to point number 1: that he 
will favor the exemption of certain necessities from 
the sales tax, but only after other sources of revenue 
may be found which are adequate to meet present and 


Assignment: 





T.E.A. 5-Point Legislative Program 

1. Retention of the sales tax, with no reduction in its 
coverage or in the proportion allocated for educational 
purposes. 

2. A minimum salary of $2,000 for Bachelor’s Degree 
teachers, with proportionate increases for other 
teachers under the present state salary schedule and 
corresponding increases for teachers in non-equaliz- 
ing counties and cities, said increases to become 
effective January 1, 1949. 

3. Continued state aid for school buildings, operation 

and maintenance, and transportation. 

. Adequate support for higher education. 

5. Adequate funds for increased costs due to expanding 
needs such as: increased enrollment and average daily 
attendance; increased training and experience of 
teachers and adjustment in pupil-teacher ratio. 


~ 











future needs of our schools as outlined in points 
2, 3, 4, and 5. Chancellor Browning has gone further 
and promised desperately needed increases in our 
teacher retirement benefits, as well as financial as- 
sistance to “permit” teachers who are required to 
attend summer school. 

Hon. Roy Acuff, the Republican nominee for Gov- 
ernor, has not yet announced his platform, but he 
assures us that it, too, will sanction our legislative 
objectives. 

A substantial majority of the nominees for the 
state Senate and House of Representatives have also 
endorsed our program, several with the same reser- 
vation as that of Chancellor Browning. 

The Tennessee County Judges Association, Ten- 
nessee Association of Public School Board Members, 
Tennessee Federation of Women’s Clubs, Tennessee 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs and other statewide organizations have given 
the program their unqualified endorsement. Others, 
including the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Tennessee 
League of Women Voters and C.I.0. have endorsed 
our proposed $2,000 minimum pay for beginning 
teachers with bachelor’s degree. Still other organiza- 
tions, including the American Legion and Tennessee 
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Farm Bureau, will probably endorse our program or 
essential parts of it at their annual conventions. In 
addition, hundreds of local organizations have 
adopted resolutions pledging their support to the 
program. ; 

One assignment of every teacher in Tennessee dur- 
ing the months before the legislature convenes should 
be to familiarize the people of his community with 
local and state school conditions which indicate the 
need for each point in our program. Our governor 
and legislators who will assume office in January 
can do no more for education than the public wants 
them to do. We owe them the public support they will 
need to enact the kind of school program they and 
we so earnestly desire. 


Support Professional Organizations 


In times like these, when unsettled world conditions 
have vastly complicated the job of teaching, when 
loss of capable teachers and dearth of qualified re- 
placements have depleted our ranks, when both moral 
and financial support of education are woefully in- 
adequate, when every other group in the country is 
organized “to the hilt,” it is imperative that we teach- 
ers cooperate fully in our local, state and national 
education associations. : 

The increase in annual T.E.A. dues to $4 and in 
N.E.A. dues to $5 will enable both organizations to 
render greater service to their members. 

Last year all white teachers of the state were en- 
rolled in the T.E.A. and over 80 percent of them in 
the N.E.A. This year 100 percent membership in 
local, regional, state and national associations is our 
goal. 

But mere membership is not enough. Every teach- 
er in Tennessee should make it his assignment 
throughout the coming year to understand the organ- 
ization and purposes of his various professional 
associations, to consider their problems as his own, 
to express himself on all issues, to accept any assign- 
ment he may be called upon to perform and to work 
diligently and continually to make his profession 
what it should be. 


Improve Teaching 


Sometimes we become so engrossed in our profes- 
sional organizations and so absorbed in our cam- 
paigns for increased school support that we lose 
sight of our primary mission—to teach children. The 
better job we do of teaching, the stronger will be 
our professional organizations and the less difficult 
it will be to secure adequate school support. 

But selfish gain and professional advancement are 
minor motivations for the good teacher. The good 
teacher attends summer school, participates in work- 
shops, visits other teachers, seeks help from his 
supervisors, reads his professional journals, studies 
new books in his field, analyzes his own teaching 
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procedures in the light of progressive practices and 
otherwise works day and night to improve his teach- 
ing simply because he feels keenly his responsibility 
to provide every child the opportunity for full de- 
velopment of his possibilities. The weight of such 
a responsibility is truly staggering. 


The major assignment of every teacher in Tennes- 
see for every school day during 1948-49 is to do the 
best job of teaching of which he is capable. 


Recognition of Classroom Teacher Section 


Tennessee is one of the few states in the nation 
which has not had a Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers within the state education association. At the 
Chattanooga convention, a group of interested teach- 
ers met in the Sanctuary of the First Methodist 
Church, set up a simple plan of organization and 
agreed to petition the Administrative Council to give 
official recognition to a Classroom Teachers Section 
within the T.E.A. The Administrative Council at 
its meeting on June 17 unanimously voted to grant 
official recognition to the new section. 

The primary purpose of the new section is to pro- 
mote understanding and leadership among the class- 
room teachers of Tennessee “in order that they may 
be able to participate more effectively in their pro- 
fessional organizations on the local, state and nation- 
al levels.” 

We welcome this new section of our association ! 











Drill your students 
the Tressler way Ls? 
with 





<\ a 
ENGLISH IN ACTION 
PRACTICE BOOKS 


These practice books furnish stimulating exer- 
cises which supply a maximum of self-check- 
ing, self-improving, habit-forming practice. They 
reduce the teacher’s work by minimizing time 
spent in checking assignments and tests. Q4 and 
R4. for Grades 7 and 8; S4, T4, U4, and V4 for 


high schools. 


BY TRESSLER AND OTHERS 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


50 Pryor St. N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Tennessee Agent 
Mr. W. T. Stevens 








HEAR OUR P.-T.A. PRESIDENT 


ODAY, in our state, there are 

152,631 members of more 
than 1,300 local units of the Ten- 
nessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. This should give you 
an idea of the strength, influence, 
and prestige of an organization 
that is ever striving to carry out 
its objects: 

1. To promote the welfare of 
children and youth in home, 
school, church, and community. 

2. To raise the standards of 
home life. 

3. To secure adequate laws for 
the care and protection of children 
and youth. 

4. To bring into closer relation 
the home and the school, that par- 
ents and teachers may cooperate 
intelligently in the training of the 
child. 

5. To develop between educa- 
tors and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advantages 
in physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual education. 


For the past three years, we 
have been putting every effort 
behind object number three. We 
think that we can best carry out 
all our objectives eventually by 
promoting legislation for schools 
now. That is why we have con- 
sistently supported the legislative 
programs of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, for we feel 
that the foundations of a sound 
school system are adequate sal- 
aries for well trained teachers, 
better buildings, and an improved 
transportation system. Therefore 
we are directing our efforts 
toward securing these. We are 
working to inform our member- 
ship of the five-point legislative 
program and to lead them into 
action to secure the enactment 
into law of this proposed legisla- 
tion. 

Many teachers are members of 
the Tennessee Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. We invite 
every teacher in our state into 
membership in a parent-teacher 





Mrs. W. M. McCallum 


association. We believe this can 
“bridge over the gulf between 
home and school.” If this bridge 
is to be useful, traffic over it must 
move in both directions. Teachers 
must use it to interpret the cur- 
riculum and teaching objectives to 
the parents. Parents must use it 


(Continued on page 31) 
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A Spanish teacher explains why—and how—we should learn 


Our Neighbor's Language 


N OLD proverb says, “To 

know his neighbors, one 

must stick his head inside the 
house.” 

If we are to work out a pro- 
gram of world peace and world 
friendship, hemispheric solidarity, 
based on the understanding of 
our Latin-American neighbors, 
must be our first goal. How much 
more neighborly will we be if 
we can meet these people, live 
with them, and talk intimately 
with them. How much more 
quickly will these countres cease 
to be foreign when we know their 
language. Ernie Pyle _ said, 
“Don’t let anybody tell you that 
you don’t need to speak Spanish 

re Oh, sure, you can get by, 
but you can’t really know 
a country that way.” 


Why Teach Spanish? 


The teacher of Spanish has a 
singular and outstanding oppor- 
tunity. Her big objective is the 
development of an understanding 
of Spanish-speaking people, their 
ideals and achievements. This 
necessitates an intelligent use of 
the language as the medium 
through which ‘their culture is 
transmitted as well as a means 
of communication. 

Another objective is to lead the 
pupils to appreciate, accept and 
understand our Latin-American 
neighbors for the purpose of de- 
veloping American unification, or 
hemispheric solidarity. 

A surprising result of the study 
of Spanish rather than an objec- 
tive, although it might well be 
listed as such, is some clarification 
of our own language complexities. 
After studying Spanish there 
is increased knowledge of the 
derivation and meaning of Eng- 
lish words and a better under- 
standing of verb importance and 
tense differences. Some pupils 
learn to conjugate verbs who 
never seemed to grasp the pur- 
pose of conjugation from their 
English studies. Too, they ap- 
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preciate the uniformity of Span- 
ish pronunciation, vocabulary, 
and spelling. 

Music Offers Familiar Ground 

These suggestions for teaching 
activities are offered in the hope 
that some beginning teacher may 
be benefited. 

Songs, particularly those with 
which the pupils have a humming 
acquaintance, serve as one of the 
best mediums to introduce new 
pupils to the “feel” of the course 
and give them a sense of security 
in the new and untried field. 
Songs will help to bridge the 
gap in pronunciation. La Cu- 
caracha is very popular and 
easily learned. Pupils enjoy 
singing Los Ojos de Tejas (The 
Eyes of Texas Are Upon You). 

On April 14, we sing “‘O, Noble 
Pan America.” Cielito Lindo, 
Chiapenecas, Alla en el Rancho 
Grande, and Las Mananitas soon 
become the pupils’ favorites. 
They can be sung to the accom- 
paniment of phongraph records, 
which serve as both musical and 
pronunciation guides. Columbia 
Records, Set C-98, has some of 
these songs. Written words and 
pronunciation are found in La 
Hora del Canto, Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation. 


Pre-Text Book Learning 


Teachers sometimes find it prof- 
itable not to introduce text books 
immediately but prefer to begin 
with familiar words of Spanish 
origin. In this pre-text book 
period, pupils learn quickly com- 
mon salutations, common forms 
of courtesy, classroom expres- 
sions, days of the week, questions 
and answers concerning them- 
selves, their families, their homes 
and school. 

Along with these new words, 
a chart to illustrate tongue place- 
ment and a mirror for individual 
study of oral shapes will facilitate 
the practice of sounds. 

All aids to aural comprehension 
and oral practice may be satis- 
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CLARA BOND 


factorily used. One outstanding 
value of the use of phonogragh 
records lies in the emphasis placed 
on good pronunciation. The 
writer’s only experience is with 
the Linguaphone method. 

The pupils certainly learn to 
understand Spanish more rapidly — 
through use of these records, but 
in order for them to acquire con- 
versational skill or oral skill, care- 
ful drill precedes, follows and 
accompanies each record used. 
After the study is completed, the 
conversation is reproduced by the 
members of the class in pairs 
or in groups. 


Literature and Dramatization 


Basically, language is for the 
purpose of communication, but 
in order to gain our objectives, 
literature must not be neglected. 
The two can often be combined 
by dramatizing legends such as 
“The Legend of Lake Titicaca” 
and “The Legend of Santos Vega” 
or stories about the lives of Mon- 
tezuma, Atahualpa, Juarez, Hidal- 
go, and others. 

Pupils will learn to converse 
quickly by preparing original 
dramatizations upon subjects of 
their own choice—dating, eat- 
ing, visiting the doctor, writing 
a letter. Fitting the action to the 
word carries over to the non-par- 
ticipating group the meanings of 
the new words employed. Both 
groups learn. 


Supplementary Work 


Classwork can and should be 
supplemented by more or less 
formal programs giving the pupils 
an opportunity to present the re- 
sults of their study to others. In 
1947, the graduating class of Sale 
Creek High School presented a so- 
cialized program built around 
their study of Spanish. The first 
of three parts was a discussion 
of background, land, people, cul- 


(Continued on page 27) 





HEALTHFUL LIVING IN THE 


The John Early School Health 
Special carries a capacity load of 
children whose remediable defects 
have been corrected this school 
year. This thirty-foot long train 
occupies a central place in the 
front corridor of the school; its 
destination, the cities of “Happi- 
ness,” “Contentment” and “Suc- 
cess.” Each teacher has a coach on 
the train. The county health offi- 
cer is the engineer; the principal, 
the foreman ; the health chairman, 
the conductor; and the county 
health coordinator and_ school 
nurse ride side by side in the en- 
gine cab. 

The keynote of the health pro- 
gram in this school is the coopera- 
tion of all agencies. The State De- 
partment of Health furnishes 
consultant service, films and other 
visual aids. The local health de- 
partment gives complete health 
service, including medical exami- 
nation, immunizations, x-rays, a 
school dentist and assistance in 
correcting other defects. The 
County Board of Education pro- 
vides a program for the care of 
the handicapped child and main- 
tains the services of a health coor- 
dinator. Services of voluntary 
agencies, such as the American 
Red Cross, Anti-Tuberculosis As- 
sociation and Nashville Dairy 
Council have been utilized. Home 
visits and conferences with par- 
ents by the teachers and school 
nurse promote a better under- 
standing between the home and 
the school. Through pupil-teacher 
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The ‘Health Special’ is an Incentive 


planning and participation the 
health program becomes a vital 
force in the life of every child. 

Pupil committees assist in pre- 
paring the rooms each morning by 
adjusting shades, ventilating the 
rooms and arranging flowers. In- 
formal morning inspection is held 
to check the personal hygiene of 
each child. 

During play period each day 
every one participates in some 
kind of wholesome exercise, under 
the supervision of the teacher. 
Handwashing is practiced after 








SCHOOL 





play periods and before eating 
lunch. 

Regular periods of health and 
safety instruction serve to empha- 
size healthful living. 

Thus the health program at 
John Early School is integrated 
into all phases of school life. The 
lessons that the child carries home 
as to personal hygiene and health 
habits are reflected daily. In this 
way the child not only betters his 
own condition but affects the 
health habits of other members of 
his family and community. 


Cleanliness is Emphasized 
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As a sixth grade teacher, I have 
often felt thwarted in my effort 
to stimulate imagination and 
spontaneity in the written com- 
positions of my _ students. 
Thwarted, yes, but not defeated, 
and this year I have been more de- 
termined than ever. to produce 
something on paper which showed 
more originality of thought than 
just neat capital letters, and prop- 
erly placed commas and periods. 

How can we achieve a balance 
between our striving for perfec- 
tion in grammatical usage, and a 
freedom of expression which is 
natural and unstilted in written 
form? This question has been an- 
swered for my children by the use 
of a classroom newspaper. The 
little paper is mimeographed once 
a month, is edited and staffed by 
the children, and is made up of 
compositions which the children 
have written during the month. 
The whole project is carried out 
as a part of the English lesson 
plan, so it does not become an ex- 
tra burden on children or teacher. 

As adviser, I select the work 
showing the most imagination, 
check it for improvement, and 
hand it back to be corrected, re- 
worked and copied by the author. 
It is then turned over to the staff 
who make the final selection for 
the paper. In order that the edi- 
tor does not earmark just the pa- 
pers of his best friend for publi- 
cation, each paper is given a num- 
ber and the work is judged on 
merit alone. A new staff is ap- 
pointed each month and I have 
been amazed at the way the chil- 
dren have selected only the best 
for publication. 


Tall Tales Are First 


If my project was to be a suc- 
cess, the first step was to find a 
subject which would interest all of 
the children enough to make them 
want to write about it. Everyone 
enjoys a tall story, and most peo- 
ple like to tell one, so our first is- 
sue contained seven of the best 
tall stories which the children 
could think up. The result was 
better than I expected, because 
the children forgot themselves a 
little in trying to put the points of 
the stories across. By giving the 
children a chance to correct mis- 
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Ruth M. Swayne 


Arnold Memorial School, Cleveland 


takes and copy their papers be- 
fore the final choice was made, the 
stories were preserved in the 
spontaneous form, but checked 
for more grammatical perfection. 
This gave those who had plenty of 
imagination, but not much knowl- 
edge of grammar, a second chance 
to turn in a neat and orderly pa- 
per without squelching the imagi- 
nation. 

Our next issue, mimeographed 
a month later, turned out better. 
The children wanted to write 
about funny experiences they had 
had happen to them or had seen 
happen to others. Since it was 
their suggestion, I fell in line, and 
eight stories were selected for 
publication. This time we added 
a small section for art. Since the 
issue was to come out in Novem- 
ber, we used Thanksgiving as the 
art theme and anyone who wanted 
to was invited to contribute pic- 
tures for the art section. The pic- 
tures were given a number and 
placed on the bulletin board. Aft- 
er all contributions were in, the 
whole room voted on the picture, 
by number, which they thought 
should go in the paper. 


Circulation Grows 


The idea occurred to some of 
the children that we could sell 
copies to children in other grades. 
In order to increase the student 
appeal of the paper, we added a 
column on sports and also one on 
personal happenings in our class- 
room. The result was unexpected. 
In spite of the five cent charge, 
our circulation increased to over 
three hundred copies, which 
added considerably to our room 
treasury. 

One month we devoted to writ- 
ing news items about the whole 
school. This gave the children 
invaluable experience in arrang- 
ing material for headings, and se- 
lecting important facts to be em- 
phasized. It also gave the little 
paper a wider circulation as the 
whole school was affected and 
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everyone wanted to know just 
who had made the paper. 

I have always been especially 
interested in poetry, and have 
been amazed at the number of in- 
termediate children who not only 
care nothing for it, but have man- 
aged to develop a downright dis- 
taste for anything remotely re- 
lated to verse. I was anxious to 
see what my children could do 
with writing poetry, but I knew 
that best results would be ob- 
tained only if care was used in the 
motivating process. I tried to 
stimulate their interest by read- 
ing poems which produced vivid 
word pictures in their minds. 

In order to show the children 
what others of their age and 
younger had written, we spent a 
period reading Children’s Voices, 
by Bertan Roberts and Aneta 
Beckman. These poems were 
written by children about simple 
and familiar things such as pets, 
rain, falling leaves, and my pu- 
pils began to realize that writing 
poetry might be fun after all. 

When I felt as though the chil- 
dren were ready for their own 
work, I asked them to devote one 
month of their paper to the writ- 
ing of poetry. I was richly re- 
warded for my effort. 

Our little paper is a delight and 
pride to every child in the room 
because he knows that he has an 
important part in it. I feel that 
it is a painless and enjoyable way 
to increase skill in writing. We 
know that we learn best by doing, 
and the more practice a child has 
in writing spontaneously, the bet- 
ter use he will make of his rules 
for English grammar and usage. 
After all, our aim in English is 
not so much to turn out pupils 
who make a perfect score on a 
usage test, as it is to turn out pu- 
pils who can express themselves, 
both fluently and correctly, in 
written and spoken form. I feel 
that our little paper is helping 
my pupils progress toward that 
aim. 








| WENT WEST 


Karl F. Eahart, Jr. 


Karl Eahart, formerly of Memphis, wanted to do two things when he 
graduated from Memphis State College — to go West, and to teach. ..He 
did both. He is now teaching at the Wind River Day School in the Depart- 
ment of Interior's Indian Service on the Shoshone Indian Reservation only 
a two days’ horseback ride from the Great Divide and three hours’ motoring 


from Yellowstone National Park. 


[NCE my enlistment in the 

teaching force of the United 
States Indian Service, I have re- 
ceived several inquiries concern- 
ing teaching in the Service. This 
is written with no intention of re- 
cruitment, but only as a summary 
of what the Service is doing in 
one phase of its educational work. 

On October 15, 1947, I was 
sworn into the Indian Service as 
a temporarily appointed teacher 
in the Wind River Community 
Day School. I had no knowledge 
of the Service, its educational 
aims, school plant conditions, or 
living conditions for teachers. I 
had been assured, however, that 
housekeeping quarters were avail- 
able, that teachers had to meet 
certain qualifications, both physi- 
cal and mental, aud that the base 
salary was $2,168.28 per annum. 

No Life of Ease 

I find the Indian Service, while 
not dangercus!” nard, is no life of 
Eascern ease. I would discourage 
the prospective tea-her who wants 
to teach in the Service for the 
meney and easy life, and, of 
course, any teacher who wishes to 
find gold rather than personal 
satisfaction and a livelihood is 
doomed to certain disappoint- 
ment. For him I would advise a 
career in selling shoes or adver- 
tising tooth paste. First, teachers 
in the Indian Service lead com- 
paratively isolated lives. Schools 
are built near the pupils rather 
than townships. It may be that 
there are many Indian Reserva- 
tion Schools near large towns, but 
these are in the minority. After 
all, Indians are not city-dwellers; 
they find their homes on the wide- 
spread acreage of the reservation. 

By use of the word “isolated’”’ I 
certainly do not mean to imply 
that the white teacher seldom sees 
other white people. A majority 
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of the schools have more than a 
few employees, and these usually 
fulfill the requirements of a very 
small township. At the Wind 
River Community Day School, 
there are a reservation principal, 
four teachers, a cook, an operat- 
ing engineer, a general mechanic, 
and their families. We have a 
daily mail service, and a general 
store, service garage, and post 
office are within two miles. 
There Are Compensations 

Weekend trips to places of busi- 
ness and scenic interest are easily 
available, and there is the lure of 
hunting and fishing at your own 
back door. Of course, to the ten- 
erfoot, there is a year’s waiting 
for state citizenship to avoid the 
payment of a prohibitive out-of- 
state or tourist’s hunting license. 
Otherwise, a fee of fifty to one 
hundred dollars is exacted from 
the visitor’s pocket before he goes 
hunting. 

Nevertheless, the easy living 
Easterner will find a _ certain 
amount of inconvenience involved 
in the conspicuous absence of 
weekend parties and football 
games, and the single male peda- 
gogue finds an absence of female 
companionship on Saturday eve- 
ning. 

Living conditions are good, but 
if one is trying to evade the high 
cost of living, the Indian Service 
is no solution. The cost of food 
is higher in the Rockies than in 
the East, and the same may be 
said for clothing, amusements, 
and other “imports.” 

Living Quarters Are Modern 

In the Indian Service there is 
one redeeming factor—the com- 
paratively low rent. Most of the 
homes are built in accord with 
the architecture of the commun- 
ity, and in this climate are built 
for extremely low temperatures. 





There are homes for families, du- 
plex apartments for couples, and 
rooms for the single. Rents vary 
with the locality, but range from 
fifteen to thirty dollars per month. 

For the most part, the living 
quarters are modern, well fur- 
nished, and have all the conven- 
iences of gas heat, electric lights, 
hot and cold running water, re- 
frigeration, and proximity to the 
school plant. This last, of course, 
is a relief to the weary bus com- 
muter from the East. 

Food is good, although my sit- 
uation is a novel one, perhaps. 
Insofar as all the teachers here at 
the Wind River Day School are 
single, we have made an arrange- 
ment with the school cook for her 
services during the week. Batch- 
ing is in order for the weekends. 
Here again is but one situation, 
and it may not be found except 
in rare cases. 

School plants are modern, well 
lit, well built, and steam heated 
in most localities. The young 
teacher will be surprised at the 
abundance of school supplies, 
books, library, recreational and 
study facilities. The Indian stu- 
dent begins school in the pre- 
school class, and usually attends 
his first eight grades in day school 
before going to the modern board- 
ing secondary schools. 

Indian pupils are fed daily at 
the U. S. Indian Service Schools, 
and every school has either a 
housekeeper or a cook among its 
employees. Students are taught 
a certain amount of cooperation 
by helping with the kitchen and 
dining room duties. Health is 
taught incidentally rather than 
directly. 

Job Is Much the Same Anywhere 

Elementary teaching here is not 
too unlike teaching in the elemen- 
tary schools of Tennessee or 
Texas or any other state. Indian 
children are smart or dull, aver- 
age or brilliant, just as in Nash- 
ville, Murfreesboro or White- 
haven. Their chief handicap is 
language, because many of them 
never hear the English language 
outside the school room. The re- 
sult of this marginal culture is 
shown rather clearly in the Stan- 
ford tests administered in the 
Indian schools. 
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OUT OF THE BAG 


This article was prepared by Mrs. Elizabeth Moss, 
supervisor of home economics education in Memphis 
city schools. It describes a project completed recent- 
ly by the homemaking department of Treadwell High 
School, which claims the largest enrollment in the 
state. 


The cat is out of the bag, but look who’s in it—the 
homemaker and her entire household, including the 
family car. In the home, fresh curtains are going 
up, and the old jalopy is giving up its worn seat cov- § 
ers in favor of new ones, made from the cotton fab- § 
ric that was used originally to package flour, feed 
and a host of other products. 


These examples of useful articles being converted 
from a fabric which for many years was the Kitch- 
en’s handmaid used for nothing better than scrub- 
bing pots and pans, illustrates well the functional 
approach being employed by the Treadwell home 
economics department in teaching its future home- 
makers ingenuity and the important lesson of econ- 


omy. 


The fabric shortage which existed during the war 
made the old feed and flour bags dear to the heart ~ 
In fact, she wonders now | 
how she overlooked for such a long time a source 
of fabric so conveniently adaptable and available to — 


of the home ec teacher. 


families in every income group. 
Today even the local baker rea- 
lizes the place of prominence his 
empty flour bags have attained 
among housewives as a sewing 
material, and a good many bakers 
have placed them on sale over the 
counter for a reasonably low price 
as a service to the women in his 
neighborhood. 


The special work done by the 
Treadwell department and the 
long list of useful items included 
in the sewing curriculum is an 





outstanding tribute to the imag- 
ination and clever abilities of 
Margaret Tisdale and Annie Winn 
Miller, whose senior and junior 
high departments collaborated on 
the project. 

Sixty different articles line 
their classrooms as tangible evi- 
dence of the practical lessons each 
of their students has learned. 
Completed during the course of 
the project are: 

For Mother; blouses, dresses, house 


coats, linings for winter suits and coats, 
overalls, pajamas, shorts, skirts, slacks, 





The requirements for a perma- 
nent appointment in the Indian 
Service are a degree from an ac- 
credited institution, two years of 
experience in rural schools, and 
the standing made on a Civil 
Service examination given at pe- 
riodic intervals. After having 
gained the two years experience, 
the applicant is then eligible for 
the examination. A permanent 
appointment has its chief assets 
in security of position, an annual 
income, retirement rights and pe- 
riodic pay increases. 
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While the life is good and I 
have found it most enjoyable, I 
hope that the reader will not 
think this an enlistment poster. 
Teachers are needed, and have a 
job to do, whether in Memphis, 
Tennessee, or in Fort Washakie, 
Wyoming. The Indian Service is 
not a college for teachers who 
want to gain two or three years 
experience, and if you are think- 
ing of trying it permanently, re- 
member that the grass is always 
greener on the other side of the 
fence. 
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slips, smocks, summer suits, sunbonnets. 

For Father; pajamas, dress shirts, 
shorts, sports shirts. 

For Baby; appliqued quilt, basinette 
cover, bibs, complete layette, rag dolls, 
stuffed animal toys. 

For small Girls; dresses, 
rompers, slips, sun suits. 

For Small Boys; coveralls, jackets, 
pajamas, shirts, shorts. 

For Home; bath rags, crocheted edge, 
bathroom set, bedspreads, breakfast 
cloth and napkins, bridge table covers, 
broom skirts, crocheted dish rags from 
thread ripped from bag, cup towels, 
towels, curtains, dish rags, draperies, 
garment bags, laundry bags, mattress 
covers, pillow slips, quilts, scatter rugs, 
shades, sheets, shoe bags, silverware 
cases, skirts (dressing table) slip 
covers, wall pockets. 

Miss Tisdale, whose senior girls 


wear cotton bag pinafore aprons 
about the home ec kitchen, com- 
ments, “It’s a real thrill to see the 
satisfaction and sense of accom- 
plishment my girls experience in 
having made something attractive 
out of nothing but an empty bag.” 

Miss Miller adds that she shares 
her enthusiasm with the class 
mothers, who are delighted to see 
the interest and ingenuity mani- 
fested by their daughters in mak- 
ing their own clothes inexpensive- 
ly and in decorating their bed- 
rooms. 
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American Education Week 


The twenty-eighth observance 
of American Education Week is 
scheduled for November 7-13, 
1948, and it is none too early to 
begin planning for an effective 
presentation of the schools during 
that week. The National Educa- 
tion Association, co-sponsor of the 
observance with the American 
Legion, the United States Office of 
Education and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 
has prepared sets of special ma- 
terials for use by individual school 
committees. Available at a nomi- 
nal price are manuals, posters, 
leaflets, stickers, radio scripts 
and spot announcements, movie 
trailers, mats for newspaper ad- 
vertising, plays and packets of 
small materials. Address your 
order to NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

The general theme for Ameri- 
can Education Week this year 
is STRENGTHENING THE FOUNDA- 
TIONS OF FREEDOM. Daily topics 
for Sunday, November 7, through 
Saturday, November 13, are 
Learning to Live Together, Im- 
proving the Educational Program, 
Securing Qualified Teachers, Pro- 
viding Adequate Finance, Safe- 
guarding Our America, Promot- 
ing Health and Safety, and Devel- 
oping Worthy Family life. 


Preliminary Work 


An overall planning committee 
should be appointed immediately, 
with special committees on in- 
formation and exhibits, publicity, 
openhouse, and community co- 
operation. An adequate budget 
is necessary for the proper func- 
tioning of these committees. 
Check the recommendations made 
by the 1947 committee and devel- 
op satisfactory procedures for re- 
porting to the 1949 committee. 

Community interest can be 
fostered by suggesting to local 
groups that they arrange AEW 
features at their meetings. 
Invite them to share in planning 
and carrying out the observance. 
Hold forums in which legislators, 
veterans, public officials, patrons, 
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and community leaders partici- 
pate. 

Every department of the school 
should help make the observance 
come alive. Participation by the 
school board, pupils, teachers 
and all school personnel, and 
patrons is important. Contact the 
colleges in your area, and en- 
list their support in the ob- 
servance. 

On the basis of previous ex- 
perience, revise the openhouse or 
school visitation program. Sug- 
gestions of parents, teachers, and 
pupils will be helpful in improving 
the effectiveness of classroom de- 
monstrations. Educational ma- 
terials can be distributed at com- 
munity meetings and openhouse. 
(See the NEA materials for 
suggestions.) Special publications 
on selected subjects can be devel- 
oped and made attractive by the 
clearcut presentation of facts and 
figures. 


Activity During the Week 


Secure and give publicity to 
AEW proclamations by govern- 
mental officials and resolutions 
by schoolboards. Invite your 
library to hold exhibits of books 
and to prepare lists of references 
and quotations for distribution 
at meetings. 

The colored NEA poster, or one 
of your own developing, should 
be placed in store windows, 
churches, libraries, railroad sta- 
tions, public buildings, and other 
conspicuous places. Request local 
firms to feature educational win- 
dow displays during the week. 
Arrange for exhibits of school 
work at school and community 
meetings. Use outdoor advertis- 
ing, street banners, billboard an- 
nouncements, and “Visit Your 
School” placards on buses and 
street cars. 

See your movie management 
regarding the showing of the 2- 
minute movie trailer available 
from the NEA. If he can use it, 
order early. Confer with radio 
stations concerning time for AEW 





broadcasts. Provide your local 
programs, or use the NEA record- 


ing and radio script. Prepare 
newsworthy features and releases. 
Arrange with business firms to 
carry AEW advertising in local 
papers. Mats of illustrated ads 
ready for the sponsor’s signature 
are available from NEA. 

By advance planning and utili- 
zation of materials and sugges- 
tions prepared by the National 
Education Association, the 1948 
observance of American Educa- 
tion Week can and should be the 
most effective ever held. It pre- 
sents a unique opportunity for the 
schools to show the community 
what is going on in the class- 
rooms. 





School Boards Association 


Schedules Meetings 


The officers of the Tennessee 
School Boards Association, meet- 
ing in Nashville on June 25, 
planned three regional confer- 
ences for this fall and the annual 
meeting in January. 

Members of the Association in 
East Tennessee will meet in Knox- 
ville on October 8, members in 
Middle Tennessee will meet in 
Nashville on October 15, and 
members in West Tennessee in 
Jackson on October 22. If board 
members find it impossible to at- 
tend their own regional confer- 
ence, they are invited to attend 
one of the other meetings. 

The fall conferences will( dis- 
cuss these six topics: school build- 
ing program; consolidation of 
school systems; responsibility of 
the Board of Education in the pro- 
tection of the teacher and of the 
public welfare; financing of the 
School Boards Association; the 
five-point program of the T.E.A.; 
and local problems and questions. 


At the annual meeting in Jan- 
uary, the members will discuss 
distribution of state school funds 
to local boards; school plant fi- 
nancing—building and mainte- 
nance; local problems; and the 
five-point program of the T.E.A. 
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It's Ability That Counts 


LOUIS R. SCHUBERT 





Director, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 


F YOU were to become disabled 

to the extent that you would 
be forced to quit your job, to what 
government agency would you re- 
port for assistance in getting a 
job in keeping with your dis- 
ability? If you can answer this 
question, you are better informed 
in this matter than 90% of the 
people. 

The answer is the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, which 
is a part of the State Department 
of Education. This question and 
answer does not apply to a par- 
ticular group, but to every citizen 
who has a disability which is a job 
handicap—rich man, poor man, 
day laborer or professional work- 
er, male or female—all are en- 
titled to Rehabilitation services. 

Tennessee was among the first 
states to accept the benefits of 
this grant-in-aid program in 1920 
and since that time has carried 
on vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices for disabled Tennesseans on 
a Federal-State basis. All ad- 
ministrative costs are borne by 
the Federal Government and case 
service costs are shared by the 
State and Federal Governments 
on a 50-50 basis. 


How Does the Program Work? 


This program is not welfare 
work, nor charity, nor general re- 
habilitation. The title is mean- 
ingful—vocational rehabilitation. 
It must be understood, then, that 
all services by the Division must 
relate to some type of remunera- 
tive employment for the client. 
With this in mind it can very 
easily be understood why there 
are so few cases of services being 
extended by the Division to high 
school students. As a rule high 
school students do not start voca- 
tional training until after gradu- 
ation. When it is established that 
a student has a “vocational handi- 
cap” due to a disability and that 
the student can profit from a 
vocational viewpoint from serv- 
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ices, then services are readily 
rendered although the person is 
still in high school. 

This means that there is a di- 
rect relationship existing between 
all the schools, both public and 
private, in the state and the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division. 
Vocational Rehabilitation Coun- 
selors regularly visit school prin- 
cipals and other key personnel as 
they work out together the voca- 
tional problems of disabled stu- 
dents. Last year the _ public 
schools constituted the largest 
source of referrals in the state. 


What Does It Do? 


The following services are ren- 
dered to all vocationally handi- 
capped persons regardless of 
their financial status: 


1. Medical examination to determine 
eligibility and extent of disability. In 
many instances special examinations 
are required such as chest X-rays, 
orthopedic, psychiatric, neurological, 
etc. 

2. Counseling and guidance toward 
attaining the job objective. 

3. Training for the job. 

4, Placement in the job. 

5. Supervision while in training and 
follow-up on the job. 


Other services are rendered in 
keeping with the _ individual’s 
ability to pay, which include 
transportation, maintenance, hos- 
pitalization, surgery, convalescent 
care, training supplies, and place- 
ment equipment. 

Services rendered by other 
agencies, both private and public, 
in rehabilitating a person are es- 
sential. The Division has coop- 
erative agreements with these 
agencies and in this manner serv- 
ices are very efficiently integrated 
and are never duplicated. 

Teachers are usually active in 
all phases of community life. 
They find opportunities to render 
service outside the school room 
and beyond the campus. Teach- 
ers and school administrators not 
only cooperate with the Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation Division within 
the schoo] but they very frequently 
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refer disabled adults to the 
Division. 
Case Records Show Results 

The law under which Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation operates nat- 
urally has limitations. One, as 
mentioned above, is the necessity 
of tying the service rendered to a 
definite vocational objective. The 
rehabilitation period cannot cover 
more than four years in cases of 
college training. Hospitalization, 
which is rendered on the basis of 
need, cannot extend beyond ninety 
days. Tuition fees, as well as sur- 
gical benefits, are prescribed by a 
schedule. Placement equipment 
cannot exceed a certain amount. 
The Vocational Rehabilitation Di- 
vision cannot purchase clothing 
for a client, neither can it furnish 
money for incidentals such as 
laundry, hair cuts, cigarettes and 
entertainment. 

A few case histories from the 
files of the Division will tell more 
about its actual accomplishments 
than will detailed explanation. 

Case A: The client was an arrested 
T.B. case. She was a widow with two 
school age children to support. Special 
training for a job was decided upon. 
Vocational Rehabilitation paid for the 
tuition, training supplies, transporta- 
tion, and maintenance of the widow, but 
what happened to the children, and what 
about clothes for the mother? The 
Family Welfare, Community Chest, 
and Tuberculosis Association assumed 
these responsibilities and the program 
was completed. 

Case B: The client was an elderly 
man, and a hard of hearing case. He 
was a widower who was trying to make 
a living by selling brooms from door 
to door. The Division purchased a 
hearing aid for him and suggested that 
he add mops to his stock. He was un- 
able to do this because of lack of capi- 
tal. The Tennessee Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Disabled Adults 
bought him a supply of mops, and the 
latest information was that his gross 
weekly sales had increased 66%. 

Case C: Another arrested T.B. 
case, this relatively young man had 
worked for a number of years as a 
truck driver. Tuberculosis had sent 
him to the sanitarium where he re- 
mained under the care of competent 
physician and nurses. After he reached 
an arrested stage proper work was 


recommended, but what to do? He 
could return to his former work if 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The President's Letter 


Valentine Cooper 


School bells are ringing all over 
the state of Tennessee—all ring- 
ing out the same message: “Come 
and study! Come and study!” 
And this message is as much to 
the teachers as to the pupils. All 
over the state our A.C.E. mem- 
bers have been in schools or work- 
shops this summer, teaching or 
studying, fitting themselves to do 
a better job this year than they 
did last year. Growth is the true 
A.C.E. spirit. It would be inter- 
esting to know how many of our 
members were in school this sum- 
mer. If the branches we know 
about are typical, then one-third 
of all our members were there. 
That would mean that one thou- 
sand A.C.E. members have been 
in school. 


Two great A.C.E. meetings 
have come and gone since many 
of us have met. Many said the 
big International meeting in April 
in St. Louis was the best we ever 
had. Tennessee had one of the 
largest delegations there. Next 
spring it will meet in Salt Lake 
City. Let’s all start making our 
plans to go. 


In June the Summer Confer- 
ence of the A.C.E. met at Peabody 
College. While it was not on the 
scale of the St. Louis meeting, it 
was good and you who missed it 
missed a rare privilege. Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick visited us and 
gave us a most interesting talk 
on the growth of kindergarten 
theories and practices. Miss Mary 
Leeper and Miss Betty Klemer of 
Washington and Dr. Maycie 
Southall of Peabody made most 
profitable and interesting talks. 
The Conference is something else 
to plan to attend next summer. 
Eighteen branches were repre- 
sented this year, but let’s make it 
thirty-eight next year. It is our 
best time to discuss our problems. 


Would it be possible for all lo- 
cal branches to elect their officers 
in the odd years; state officers in 
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the even years and the three sec- 
tional vice-presidents in the fall 
of the odd years? That would 
help all incoming officers. 

Dr. Southall suggested that all 
branches have one program on 
UNESCO. Miss Catherine Oman 
gave a good report on the work 
done by the state this past year. 
When we get down to study on 
this subject, more than mere study 
will be done. Boxes and money 
will start flowing into many needy 
areas. Miss Oman is the state 
chairman of this work. Her ad- 
dress is Westover Drive, Nash- 
ville. Mrs. J. S. Fritts, 433 Fair- 
mount Boulevard, Knoxville, and 
Miss Stella Dunn, Paris, will as- 
sist Miss Oman. Call on them for 
help. They want you to do that. 

Miss Elizabeth Voss and Miss 
Mary Hall are trying to find out 
what is happening to our children 
all over the South. When you get 
your Opinionnaire from them, fill 
it out as completely as possible 
and return it. Your help is vital 
in compiling this report. The pic- 
ture must be complete if a true 
diagnosis is to be made and a true 
diagnosis is essential if adequate 
remedial measures are to be 
worked out. 

Do you know the real purpose 
of the A.C.E. organization? Miss 
Leeper says the A.C.E. was or- 
ganized in order that teachers 
might work together to improve 
opportunities for children. Sim- 
ple—but are we all doing that in 
our jobs? 

Another “Mary Leeper” sug- 
gestion: Have one program this 
year on the history and organiza- 
tion of the A.C.E. Learn the dif- 
ferent kinds of members, 
branches and officers. Know its 
publications and its field of work. 
The organization will be much 
more profitable to you if you know 
all these facts. 





SECOND HELPING 


Tennessee schools which have 
participated in the state’s pro- 
gram of distribution of surplus 
property will this year have still 
another chance to obtain materi- 
als from the Army, Navy and Air 
Force. Effective July 2, 1948, the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force were authorized to 
donate for educational purposes 
equipment, materials, books and 
other supplies which are obsolete 
or no longer needed by those agen- 
cies, if they are usable for educa- 
tional purposes. 

The new law (Public Law 889) 
provides that the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education shall allocate 
such materials on the basis of 
need and utilization. The materi- 
als shall be transferred by the 
owning agency directly to the 
school, college, or university, or 
to the State Department of Edu- 
cation for distribution. Previous- 
ly, property had to be donated 
directly to the _ educational 
institution. Under the new law, 
the State Department may set up 
plans for distribution, thus de- 
creasing the amount of red tape 
entangling the individual school’s 
request. 


Formerly, all property donated 
by the government to schools had 
to be used for instructional pur- 
poses. Public Law 889 leaves the 
way open for school maintenance 
departments to obtain needed ma- 
terials for the cost of packing, 
transportation and delivery. Too, 
under the law previously in effect, 
only machines, mechanical equip- 
ment and tools might be donated. 
Public Law 889 specifies only that 
the Secretary of the owning agen- 
cy or the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education consider the material 
usable for educational purposes. 


The Army, Navy and Air Force 
say that vast quantities of proper- 
ty will be available for donation if 
and when the international situa- 
tion improves. There will aways 
be a good quantity of property 
becoming obsolete which will be 
valuable to schools. School per- 
sonnel interested in obtaining ma- 
terials in this way should contact 
Harvey T. Marshall, 409 Seventh 
Avenue, N., Nashville. 
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You might like to know what happens 


In a One-Room School 


MRS. FLORA SMITH 


O YOU ever wonder what 
goes on in a one-room 
school? When you think of 26 
students, grades one _ through 
eight, and one teacher, do you 
think of the blue-backed speller 
and Friday afternoon recitations? 
Then you just don’t know Smith 
Bend School. 

At the beginning of last year, 
work was planned around four 
objectives: making the school 
the center of the community; 
helping the children learn by 
actually doing things; encourag- 
ing the children always to do 
their best; and developing char- 
acter, leadership and democratic 
principles. 


Carpenters and Cooks 


After we were organized, our 
first step was to make our room 
more comfortable and convenient. 
Our most immediate need was for 
storage space and additional seat- 
ing at one of the reading centers, 
so we planned a window seat. 
The boys built the seat and the 
girls covered it with oil cloth— 
and they did the measuring and 
calculating themselves. 

More storage space was needed 
for food. We have hot lunches 
at Smith Bend, but our 
kitchen is very small. We needed 
a cellar. The children brought 
picks and spades to school and 
did the excavating. They walled 
the cellar and made steps of 
concrete blocks and cement. 
Then, with some help from one 
of our patrons, lighting fixtures 
were secured and now we have a 
nice storage place for food, 
where it will not freeze, with- 
out crowding the kitchen. 

While we were building the 
cellar, an unforeseen problem 
faced us. What were we to do 
with the dirt? The small boys 
who could not dig, but wanted to 
have a part in the work, hauled it 
over the campus to fill up low 
places. 
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The beginning of the hot 
lunch program was a desire on 
the part of the girls to prepare 
and serve a meal. After they 
decided what a balanced meal 
was, a menu was selected, and 
a committee appointed to see 
that all supplies and foods were 
available the day before the 
meal was served. The boys car- 
ried wood and water. The girls 
prepared, cooked and served the 
meal. It was so well planned 
that no surplus food was left, 
and every one enjoyed it, even 
washing the dishes. 


Lemonade and the County Fair 


Before our activities started, 
we found that means of financing 
them would be necessary. After 
discussing several plans, we 
decided to sell lemonade and 
sandwiches at the ball games. 
Posters were made, the girls made 
the sandwiches, and the boys 
carried water for lemonade. 
When we counted the money, we 








had cleared $19.50, and it was 
deposited to the school’s account 
for future use. 

Then came the County Fair. 
We managed to get a number 
of catalogs and studied to see 
what we could best participate 
in. To our dismay (at least to 
mine) the subject for school 
booths was the history of Jack- 
son County, or some phase of 
it. I didn’t even know when 
Jackson County was established, 
and I didn’t hesitate to tell the 
children. There was only one 
thing to do—get busy and see 
what we could find out. Each 
child inquired at home of his 
parents and people in our com- 
munity, and little by little we 
learned things of interest. As 
an English activity we wrote 
letters to people who might have 
information. Then thank-you 
letters were written and invita- 
tions extended to come to the 
fair. Finally we began to secure 
records and facts from which we 
made our plans for the booth. 

We learned that our community 
was one of the most historical 
spots in the county. It was at 
one time the County Seat and the 
site of one of the oldest forts 
in the state, Fort Blount, built 


(Continued on page 31) 


The Winning Exhibit 
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WHEN 





EACHING a roomful of extrovert children 

is about the most hectic and nerve wrack- 
ing job under the sun! It calls for frequent 
and complete relaxation ... and that is what 
Greyhound offers, in generous measure, when- 
ever you travel. 


Check the different trips you take in a year: to 
and from your teaching assignment—to school 
conventions — athletic events — week-end and 
holiday trips—vacation tours. You’ll find that 





YOURE FACED WITH DRIVING PROBLEMS 








each offers more travel ease, more peace of mind, 
when you go in a Greyhound SuperCoach. 


The reclining-chair comfort of the modern 
Greyhound bus is unequaled. But it is especially 
good to know that one of the world’s best and 
safest drivers is at the wheel, competent to cope 
with any kind of traffic, ready to take you 
quickly to city or town, across the state or the 
continent —even into neighboring Canada 
or Mexico. 


re a 


+ aed ae 


eres ne 


~ Transportation for ALL the Nation 
327~>—=_ GREYHOUND 
i8 
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Voluntary Contributions 


The Representative Assembly in January voted to 
invite all teachers of Tennessee to contribute, volun- 
tarily, one dollar each for promotion of the Associa- 
tion’s five-point legislative program. The extent of 
the solicitation by the central office was one letter to 
association officials and two “reminders.” 

The response was typical. To date, 12,965 of Ten- 
nessee’s white teachers have contributed a dollar each 
to the fund. Negro teachers, who will share equally 
in the benefits of the five-point program, requested 
the privilege of contributing to its promotion, and 
their donation totals $1,297.00. 

As was intended by the Representative Assembly, 
the $14,262.75 contributed to the fund (to August 1), 
has been and will be spent exclusively for the promo- 
tion of the five-point program: 

Preparation, printing and distribution of 
300,000 copies of “Your Children Deserve the 
NE onyx hd auc ae eclenee eee ..$3,693.90 

Expense of regional conferences of superin- 
tendents, supervisors, and local P-T.A. and 
education association officials ........ . 1,480.04 

Expense of field service program with local as- 
sociations and with state and local organiza- 
tions whose support of the program was 


. SE age cE ork A hae 1,881.53 
Postage, telephone, telegraph, newspaper serv- 
SRR ea tai ON 338.08 


Yet to be expended for promotion of program 
through radio, press, leaflets, etc. ... 6,869.20 


Contributions by Counties 


County White Negro 
|, een CER Re, OBS MR abme ISS 0S ce Pa $191.00 
i Ee eee 520 int eeicrcueec ace 146.00 $15.00 
PI sos 500255 52d. sess odes onachcan reap eeee ces 81.00 
NN cS Socssccccesckessisorencics PER ee PM ee 279.00 
III fs oa Sos ca dignisstcsescaconpcentcioarncb ieee 139.00 
IE cicseizisdidscviensi cake eimai alae 123.00 36.00 
I > acc iitiicntarcnc asthe 242.00 
IN 6555558 jo0c, cise ee 51.00 
PASSER Recon cae ere e cada So eee 48.00 13.00 
GY © 6558 ob ccksayiorots oaceccettinnsA eee 209.00 
MI gas ss oiscdanbidsgocdosecoocasaninie eee teu 110.50 
ES Soe chia tasticcuscaceiccamnee eee eee 47.00 
WII casos ca duce gcknccascetonsongati ocean eoaneee 143.00 
MR,® oo shdceass. cesiessssctar dee beteneeanaenaes 599.00 49.00 
Decatur ................. sivajuslescopcpe serine amass 8.00 
MI 555i < sissies sass. i.scessaneSinasl an tip aee 91.00 
pS AR ae IE OR I se 150.00 
WOME $655.5 Sing cscs sp svabnds soe oe ee 119.00 10.00 
WN 55 oi i iconcaaels evecare 56.00 79.00 
Ns sisi yists 0 Pasa a 43.00 
MI bigs 2s sali SicteV ois ie ssexai ie 323.00 5.00 
i ART Lae Cn ER MG rele REN IES 151.00 
MID sic ccs secsas vf hisneecasioga. sosnaoesalal seg eee enaee 254.00 
WOON so 55050, 2c05 sasha cnsasukcatecssapioascceotaiental 95.00 
TE oe ee eee 242.00 8.00 
I 25 2 ini calc eae 92.00 66.00 
TD oo koa 100.00 
iia icici sinus salris gs ccnecccaasde, poco eats 187.00 
TOI 5 sss SNS i tesincss ca 151.00 40.00 
aR TPE ye 89.00 22.00 
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HOW 


. much better your students 
will understand history if they 
use 


The Iroquois Time Line and 
Date Chart for all History 


by John Van Duyn 
Southworth 


An ingenious illustrated chart for the wall of 
your history classroom, graphically depicting the 
time relationships of history from earliest times 
to the present. Attractively printed in six bril- 
liant colors. Includes a chart of the sixty key dates 
of history on a ‘before or after'' basis. A ¢lass- 
room-tested product which readily puts across 
one of the most difficult of all concepts—that 
of time relationships. Your history classes de- 
serve one. 


lroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 
Tennessee Representative: T. A. Passons, Sparta 

HOME OFFICE: IROQUOIS BUILDING SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 

New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 

















Tupelo, Miss. elementary school designed especially for small children. 


Architects: Overstreet and Town. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 


is economical for school buildings be- 
cause architectural and structural 
functions are combined in one fire- 
safe, enduring material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. N9-5, 916 Falls Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
. . « through scientific research and engineering field work 


















































Henry 97.00 — 
Hickman 64.00 
ee 1a ae 33.00 | 
Humphreys Se ee rer 81.00 
Jefferson . 148.00 
Knox 522.00 
Lake 71.00 
Lauderdale 120.00 75.00 
Sanaa 171.00 Basic Visual Aids 
Lincoln . 165.00 32.00 Maps lobes Ch - 
McMinn ... 69.00 Lb G ? 4 
McNairy . 149.00 13.00 In the Nystrom equipped classroom, pupils 
DI Sis sis hadessscdessenacsaxerentae dare eens 163.00 respond with quickened interest and under- | 
Marion 137.00 standing. Use Nystrom large wall displays 
Marshall 46.00 daily for motivation, application and testing 
Maury 195.00 exercises. Nystrom offers Visual Aid mate- 
Meigs 45.00 17.00 |! rial for: | 
Monroe 65.00 
Montgomery .... 83.00 | ELEMENTARY HIGH 
SCHOOL SCHOOL 
Morgan .... 121.00 
Obion . 128.00 | Geography Geography - 
History History-Civics 
Overton 66.00 - , | 
Perry 55.00 Science Science 
; Safety & Health Biolo 
ERR RIS eae 50.00 | —— ™ | 
EE DS SE Merete aka ee 187.00 if Fp ay: in Rage pe ry 
i t 
Rhea 78.00 | the pr aie, pate ie pod 
TE a oo es a ert ee eae . 184.00 nouncement to a penny post card, 
EE AGE 126.00 | check your interests and mail. | 
EER TS PRR RL 138.00 49.00 | | 
REL FL, ONE Ou Ser x) pereen rere muon ere 3.00 Tennessee caged Sh | 
Sequatchie .. 44.00 JAMES F. CUNNINGHAM Wrocie Tenn. | 
Shelby . 287.00 221.00 
oo sh Boch nha dass sal danbanacenieee ae 83.00 | | 
Smith . 114.00 | 
Stewart 60.00 ee 
SS EROS: ep aene Se eee Sc 20.00 
i 188.00 
alent 123.00 Jackson . 106.00 
NE es el 65.00 NN COG ison cddcectcesdassioce ccc ieaee 121.00 
Van Buren 29.00 4.00 steel . 123.00 9.00 
Warren ¢ ogee 43.25 re 601.00 100.00 
| RVCUISRRS Aut ee acct rye 200.00 Maryville 50.00 
Memphis . 557.00 183.00 
Wayne . 121.00 . 
- Morristown 51.00 
White Beexees 56.00 
cach Murfreesboro 25.00 
Williamson 112.00 Nashvill 
Wilson 93.00 — 507.00 34.00 
Paris 36.00 
Contribution by Cities Sparta 42.00 
' F Tullahoma 30.00 
City White Negro Union City 40.00 
pS tet ee ee Loudon . 80.00 
Athens 43.00 Oak Ridge 361.00 
a a eae ae MN Eee er cay os 47.00 Institutions 
Cattanooga eto ore 74.00 $206.00 Memphis State Training School 17.00 
NI, 5 A" 9c sda ceceavacavinGeasy cqakssiadsabeuedeons = I. T. Junior Collese 39.00 
MINNIE 20.0 ©: Stu ets.p eege 77. Seem. Mitel Gor Theat 44.00 
I sn, iscftncavssbacsteccia te iverncotabearoe} 58.00 an 
REE LE ELMO 56.00 3.00 Individuals 
I eo tcc cenaishsctiettesdatecetioantec 41.00 Samuel Thompson 1.00 
J. C. TAYLOR, formerly princi- Mrs. STATES WELBORN, who _ the elementary school at Bells. 


pal of Bethel Springs School, is 
the new superintendent of Mc- 
Nairy County Schools. He suc- 
ceeds B. T. KISER who resigned to 
become principal of the Selmar 
School. Mrs. KISER is teaching 
mathematics in grades 9-12 at 
Selmer. 
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was attendance teacher for Dyer 
County, is now supervising teach- 
er for the Dyersburg City Schools. 


Miss NAOMI KENNER succeeds 
Mrs. NELL CARTER GEE as super- 
vising teacher in Crockett Coun- 
ty. Miss Kenner was principal of 


THE 


J. W. THOMAS and L. S. MILES 
have exchanged positions for the 
coming year. Mr. Thomas will be 
superintendent of Milan City 
Schools, while Mr. Miles will go to 
Tiptonville as superintendent of 
the city schools. 
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from the State Department 


Calling for a cessation of the “waste 
and diversion of human resources” in 
the Southern states, Burgin E. Dossett, 
Tennessee Commissioner of Education, 
delivered one of the principal speeches 
at the May 28 meeting of the Southern 
Regional Conference of the Council of 
State Governments, held at Edgewater 
Park, Mississippi. 

Pointing out that no state standing 
alone could provide maximum oppor- 
tunities for higher education, Commis- 
sioner Dossett reviewed the history of 
regional education in which he effec- 
tively rebutted criticisms that have been 
aimed at the plan. 

He listed the “exceptional resources” 
already existing at the Oak Ridge 
atomic energy plant as an example of 
the possibilities such a plan of volun- 
tary cooperation among Southern states 
might accomplish in providing oppor- 
tunities for advanced study on a 
regional basis. 

Tennessee educators will be interested 
in reading portions of the address as 
printed in the June 1948, The Tennes- 
see Planner, under the title “Regional 
Education—Southern Leadership for 
the Nation.” Mr. Dossett has been 


asked to deliver a similar address for 
the North Carolina teachers late this 
month on the same subject. 

2 * ok 

Continuing efforts to improve oppor- 
tunities for Tennessee’s handicapped 
children, the State Department of Edu- 
cation, through its services for excep- 
tional children, provided a summer 
center at the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf, June 21 to July 17. As outlined 
by J. E. Hogan, director of the Division 
for Exceptional Children, the center was 
designed for aid to 40 children from 
eight to twelve years old and as a clinic 
for teacher and parent instruction in 
the care of such children. The short, 
intensive course in speech therapy for 
speech defectives and hard-of-hearing 
children also served as an observation 
center for classes in Special Education 
at the University of Tennessee. 

oa * * 

Tennessee children, returning io 
classrooms this fall, find teachers with 
a higher degree of training than at any 
time in the past several years. Accord- 
ing to the report recently prepared by 
C. M. Hardison, director of the Division 
of Teacher Training and Certification, 





there were 2,457 certificates issued dur- 
ing the past fiscal year as compared 
with 1,684 in 1945-46. Of the 2,457 
granted in 1947-48, there were 1,544 
high school certificates. Mr. Hardison’s 
report also disclosed that some 5,000 
Tennessee teachers improved their 
training in workshops and summer 
school courses during the summer. 


* * * 


Commissioner Dossett has released 
figures compiled in the office of C. A. 
McCanless, director of the Division of 
School Finance, showing that a grand 
total of $42,917,895.51 in educational aid 
to local school units was distributed for 
the fiscal year which ended June 30, 
1948. Of that amount $25,459,224.50 
was for use in the minimum school pro- 
gram. The first of the four allotments 
for 1948-49, released August 1, 
amounted to $8,443,057.00. 


*_ * * 


Ten Tennessee teachers attended sum- 
mer school this year on scholarships 
awarded local units of the Parent- 
Teacher Association in the second an- 
nual school education project sponsored 
jointly by the Tennessee Congress of 
P-T.A. and the State Commissioner of 
Education. R. Lee Thomas, school edu- 
cation chairman of the Tennessee Con- 
gress of P-T.A., announced that 
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WHIPPLE-JAMES BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


~ 











Books for Grades 6-7-8 in preparation. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York : Boston : Chicago : Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 


Our Earth 
Using Our Earth 
Living On Our Earth 


The earth and man’s use of it presented so as 
to insure an understanding of the funda- 
mentals of geography. 


These are the first three books of a six-book series. ) 
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eAVOLA 


Crayola is The First Wax 
Crayon of the Land—the standard by which 
all wax crayons are judged. It is permanent 
and waterproof—never smudges—never bends 
in the warmth of the hand—blends smoothly— 
is clean and clear—works equally well on paper, 
cardboard, wood or fabric. There is only one 
Crayola. It is a Gold Medal product made by 
Binney & Smith Co. in boxes of 6, 8, 12, 16 
and 24 colors, and is a registered trade name. 





2, BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 











CHURCH WORKERS! 


A popular, non-sectarian pocket 
commentary on the New Testa- 
ment (Revelation excepted) awaits 
publication. Is there a Christian 
with the will and the means to in- 
vest in this enterprise? Address: 


POCKET COMMENTARY 


618 SO. 7. STR. 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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Henderson County’s Midway School 
won first honors. Second award went 
to the Oakmont P-T.A. of Dickson 
County with Ethridge School P-T.A. 
in Lawrence County placing third. 
Other scholarship winning groups were 
Sparta, Clarksville, Livingston, North 


Chattanooga, Lynnville, Greeneville 
and Chilhowee. 
Those accepting the scholarships 


were Mrs. Veo Thomas, Livingston, at 
David Lipscomb; Miss Betty William- 
son, Ethridge, at David Lipscomb; Mrs. 
Lillard White, Darden, at Union Uni- 
versity; Mrs. J. T. Hoodenpyle 
Chattanooga, at the University of 
Chattanooga; Mrs. S C. Smith, Lynn- 
ville, at Bethel College; Miss Verda 
Williams, Clarksville, at the University 
of Chicago; Miss Leva Mynatt, Knox- 
ville, at Carson-Newman College; Mrs. 
Artie Bowen, Dickson, at Peabody Col- 
lege. 
aK oe * 

Sixty Tennessee librarian-teachers 
were in three Tennessee colleges this 
summer with the assistance of scholar- 
ships provided through the cooperation 
of the State Department of Education 
and the General Education Board. The 
program launched by the Division of 
Libraries of the State Department two 
years ago with a two weeks workshop 





at the University of Tennessee was fol- 
lowed up with 30 scholarships last 
summer at U.T., Peabody, and A. and 
I. College. 

Scholarship selections are made from 
the fifty percent of teacher-librarians 
who have had no library science train- 
ing upon recommendation of superin- 
tendents or supervisors. 

‘ £ “ss 

James G. Stahlman, publisher of the 
Nashville Banner, has made a substan- 
tial gift to Middle Tennessee schools by 
providing 43 complete sets of the 
“Pageant of America,” consisting of 15 
volumes each, and 20 sets of the 
“Chronicles of America,” of 51 volumes 
each. Previously Mr. Stahlman had 
made available to Tennessee schools the 
“Chronicles of America” photoplays 
and the “Pageant of America” slides of 
the Yale University four point program 
for the study of United States history. 
Booked through the office of A. B. 
Cooper, director of the Division of In- 
structional Materials and _ Library 
Services, the Chronicles last year was 
shown to 688 audiences in 45 counties 
and witnessed by 62,932 persons. The 
Pageant lantern slides were used in 211 
schools and witnessed by 7,623. These 
films and slides are available again this 
year. 






































CULTURAL NEW 
SUPERIOR The intermediate books 
Oe é Ge: ROE OO 
s POETRY series offer a : 


erary appreciation and 


* F 

for cultural growth at = 
ACTIVITY BOOKS this level. Refreshing, 
% beguiling selections cul- 


tivate taste and discrimi- : 
nation in reading. Es 
« Imaginative illustrations : 
and two-color printing % 


ART APPRECIATION 


BEAUTIFUL dd i : Bs 
ILLUSTRATIONS a to reader interest. be 
Basically American, #% 
a these books include % 
CAREFUL many poems and stories 
GRADATION of other lands, leading 


the child to a conscious- 
as ness of a world society 
and the need for inter- 


TWO-COLOR 
PRINTING national understanding. 
Roger Barker 





Re resented b er 


substantial program for E 
TEACHERS’ MANUALS the development of lit- { 





THE EMERALD BOOK 


GRADE : OR 4 


THE SUNSHINE BOOK 


ae 4 


THE BLUE “SKY BOOK 


GRADE 5 


THE FIRELIGHT BOOK 


GRADE 6 





Stories and poems of unquestioned 
literary excellence — pointing to 
moral and spiritual values — ideal 
reading for today’ s children. 


Write for Information 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 
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TENNESSEE EXHIBIT AT 





Shown above is a view of Room 
540, Statler Hotel, headquarters 
of the Tennessee delegation to the 
annual N.E.A. Representative As- 
sembly held July 5-9 in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Tennessee sent 70 delegates 
this year, the largest number ever 
to attend from the state. High- 
lights of the convention for them 
were the election of Andy Holt as 
first vice president of the National , 
Education Association, and the 
appointment of Frank Bass to the 
legislative committee. 

Fresh flowers were provided 
throughout the convention by Mr. 


Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 

































Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 
skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 





and Mrs. A. L. Moore, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. D. Ellis, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Ed Humphreys, all of Cordova, 
Tennessee. An exhibit of cedar 
buckets, sent by J. W. Patterson 
and Sons, Murfreesboro, tobacco 
and cotton displays were popular. 
Souvenirs of iris bulbs from the 


N.EA. CONVENTION 





Nashville and Davidson County 
schools, Brock candy bars, pencils, 
and numerous other items were 
given to visiting teachers. 

Mrs. Laverne Saunders, of the 
Shelby County schools, arranged 
the display and supervised the 
exhibit room. 











es PEE BORER: ae: 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Row, Peterson and Company 








ILLUSTRATIONS 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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Same Story 


Nearly one-fourth of the teach- 
ers employed in Texas schools 
have substandard qualifications. 
In many schools special depart- 
ments have had to be closed for 
lack of teachers. Moreover, teach- 
er education institutions are 
graduating yearly not more than 
30 per cent of the teachers needed 
to fill vacancies caused by the 
normal, annual turnover. (THE 
TEXAS OUTLOOK, August, 1948) 


“If the present quality of edu- 
cation is to be maintained or im- 
proved, the Florida public schools 
will need at least 2,000 new teach- 
ers a year for the next five 
years.” The three reasons for 
this are the increasing population 
due to in-migration and a high 
birth rate, reduced teacher load 
and new positions, and withdraw- 
ing or retiring teachers. Less 
than 300 four-year trained teach- 


ers will be available this fall to 
meet this need. (THE JOURNAL OF 
THE FLORIDA EDUCATION AsSSO- 
CIATION, June, 1948) 


Movable Classrooms 


The postwar baby boom has 
caused classroom crises all over 
the country, but in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, “transportable” units are 
planned to alleviate crowded con- 
ditions there. Individual class- 
rooms, built as separate units, 
will be so designed that they may 
easily be attached to other units, 
and moved from one part of the 
city to another, thus meeting spe- 
cific community needs. Initial con- 
struction costs of the adaptable 
units are expected to be about 
half that of conventional build- 
ings. (THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE, 
July, 1948) 


Lunchtime Movies 
Students at the Elmer Wolfe 


School in Maryland go to the 
movies during their noon recess. 
For twenty minutes, pupils from 
the elementary grades see his- 
torical travelogues, cartoons, 
movies of scientific progress, and 
general travelogues in _ techni- 
color. Besides the educational 
value of the program, the fact 
that the pupils refrain from more 
strenuous exercise immediately 
after eating reduces the com- 
plaints usually resulting from 
overexertion and fatigue. (THE 
MARYLAND TEACHER, May, 1948) 


Community Schools 


A true community school is not 
one which can accept all leader- 
ship and responsibility for a full- 
fledged community program, nor 
one that has added adult educa- 
tion, extension courses, or night 
classes in an effort to transform 
an ordinary school, Cinderella- 
like, into a community school. It 
must be selected by the hallmark 
of its participation in the life of 
the community rather than the 
traditional attendance of the 





BY THE AUTHORS OF THE STATE-ADOPTED 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


John R. Clark, Caroline Hatton Clark, Raleigh Schorling & others 


WORKBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 


for grades 3-8 


Especially designed to accompany the state-adopted 
arithmetics. Provide an abundance of drill in computa- 
tion, drill in meanings and drill in problem solving. 


Grades 3-5, each 52 cents 
Grades 6-8, each 56 cents 


MY FIRST NUMBER BOOK 


MY SECOND NUMBER BOOK 


Ideal foundation work for all children preparatory to 
their studying the state-adopted arithmetic series. 


My First Number Book, 36 cents (grade 1) 
My Second Number Book, 44 cents (grade 2) 


Quantity orders subject to regular school discount 








Dawson-Miller LANGUAGE WORKBOOKS 
By the authors of LANGUAGE for DAILY USE 


Skillfully planned and organized—these books give systematic coverage of the language skills. 
They may be used with any modern course of study or series of textbooks. 








WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 


Represented by 
CECIL JAMES 


Greenfield, Tenn. 
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community at the school’s activi- 
ties. When an idea or a problem 
comes up in school, it is tested in 
the laboratory of the community. 
There is little “extra-curricular” 
material left when a school be- 
comes a true community school. 
(THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE, July, 
1948) ; 
2,400 Miles 

Forty-five seniors in an Illinois 
high school successfully planned 
and carried out a thirteen-day 
educational tour last year, in co- 
operation with their teachers. 
The itinerary covered 2,400 
miles, and included Chicago, Get- 
tysburg, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Niagara Falls, 
Canada, and Detroit. Transpor- 
tation was provided in a char- 
tered bus and one private car. 
Costs were defrayed in part by 
the class and in part by each in- 
dividual. (ILLINOIS EDUCATION, 
April, 1948) 





The answer to a problem— 


Sun Ray 


Floor Finish 
Quit using floor oil— 


Treat your floors with SUN 

RAY and eliminate dark, oily 
floors. SUN RAY penetrates into 
the fibres of the wood and drives 
out the oil and grease. Floors be- 
come bright and clear. 
_ SU RAY is a modern renovat- 
ing polish. It cleans gymnasium 
floors, sealed wood, waxed or fin- 
ished surfaces. 


Order from 


a@rciqn, 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 












The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners 
Disinfectants 
Sanitary Products 


708 Jefferson St., N. W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


















OUR OWN TEACHER! 
Learn at home this money-saving way 


It's easy as A-B-C, ne matter which in- 


BEY 












in print and pictures. First you read 
play a tune. Thena 


how. 
a ae olay, & ond hear bow it sounds. Some of our 850,000 
now . want to learn music fast, 
send post card for FREE 86 page Booklet aod 


Print & Picture sample. Mention instrament. = 
Don’t delay—write today! (Our 50th Yr.) FREE 
U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC Tole) 434 


1679 Brunswiek Bidg. New York 10, N.Y. 





CONVENTION DATES 


Regional Leaders Conferences ..............cccecccesctescseeeeseees Sept. 13-Oct. | 
Convention, Western Section, T.E.A., Memphis ....................... Oct. 14-15 
Convention, Middle Section, T.E.A., Nashville .....00..0..00000ccccn. Oct. 22 
Convention, Eastern Section T.E.A., Knoxville .....00..00..00cccceee Oct. 28-29 
Convention, Tennessee Public School Officers 

Pisctettion: WGI sc locessccste i EES Jan. 6-7 


Annual Meeting, Representative Assembly, T.E.A., Nashville ....... Jan. 7-8 
Regional Convention, American Association of 


School Administrators, St. Louis 


Convention, Tennessee Education Association, Nashville ........... April 7-8 
Annual Meeting, N.E.A. Representative Assembly, Boston 


Date to be announced 








NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 4 f 











Measuring, 
buying, selling 
have variety of natural 
arithmetic uses. 


a 
f ap A 
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Te aching 
Arithmetic 
Meaningfully 


Some reading sources 
with new attack upon this 
hard-bitten old subject 


Recognizing that a child learns easily the 
things that are (1) sensible and (2) useful 
to him, more ar.d more educators are finding 
that arithmetic teaching must “transcend the 
limits of the textbook and the class period”’ to 
“come alive”. “For one thing, ideas and skills 
of arithmetic must make sense to the child: 
he must understand them. For another, the child must see 


the importance of the subject in practical applications that interest him’, says 


Dr. Brownell, Educational Psychologist. 


Since adult life increasingly uses num- 
bers in figuring money, mileage, 
insurance rates, taxes, investments, 
children who gain and retain compe- 
tence can master that important part 
of later life which requires intelli- 
gence in number situations. 


Some ways teachers blend arithmetic 
and real-life situations in class are: 
the post office, a bazaar, grocery store, 
bank, furniture store, travel associa- 
tion—providing interesting arithmetic 
uses like measuring space, distance, 
time, keeping records, making change. 


Many more ways to help make arith- 
metic sensible and useful to children 
are told in interesting sources below: 


B. R. Buckingham, Arithmetic: Its Meaning 
and Practice; Brueckner, Grossnickle, How 
to Make Arithmetic Meaningful; Morton, 
Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School; 


Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for complete chewing satisfaction. 
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Multiplication, 
division, addition, 
subtraction in the 


banking world. 








Harry Wheat, Psychology and Teaching of 
Arithmetic. Other source references are in 
Education Index, under such names as W. A. 
Brownell, B. R. Buckingham, Guy T. Bus- 
well, H. F. Spitzer, Ben A. Sueltz, C. L. 
Thiele, H. Van Engen, Harry G. Wheat. 


Above information from Dr. W. A. Brownell, 
Educational Psychologist, Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Duke University, Durham, N. C.—a 
leading contributor to field of teaching arith- 
metic meaningfully. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


ae. 
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It's Ability That Counts 


{Continued from page 15) 


he could work for himself; it was con- 
sidered unwise for him to become a 
driver in a fleet organization, where it 
would be necessary to follow a rigid 
schedule and perhaps do some over- 
time work. Of course, the possibility 
of employment in other fields was 
considered. Each consideration 
brought the Counselor back to the 
idea of self-employment. The client’s 
resources had en exhausted during 
his sickness. His family had to be 
maintained all this time as well as 
himself. 

Fortunately, this man had an out- 
standing work record for honesty, effi- 
ciency, and dependability, but at the 
same time banks do not lend money on 
the basis of character traits alone. 
Because of policy, Vocational Rehabili- 
tation was prevented from buying the 
necessary truck. The Counselor pre- 
sented the problem to the Big Brothers 
of Nashville. They decided to put up 
the money for a good used truck and 
the Counselor is to supervise its use. 
The client is doing well, and in due time 
plans to return the money to the Big 
Brothers. 

Case D: This case concerns a polio 
victim of East Tennessee. The young 
man, a recent high school graduate, 
was rather severely disabled. Exam- 
ination by a specialist resulted in a 
recommendation for corrective surgery 
and hospitalization. The National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis as- 
sumed this responsibility and furnished 





the surgeon. The treatment was high- 
ly successful and the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Division made arrange- 
ments for a course leading to the ob- 
jective of electrical appliance repair- 
man. In addition to tuition the Divi- 
sion agreed to furnish maintenance. 
Maintenance was furnished for four 
months, at which time the client wrote 
that he was doing so well that part- 
time work had been found and he no 
longer needed assistance toward pro- 
viding room and board. 

These cases are not listed be- 


cause they are exceptional or out- 
standing in any way, but simply 
to illustrate the necessity of full 
cooperation from individuals and 
organizations alike in the prob- 
lem of rehabilitating the many 
thousands of Tennesseans who 
have vocational handicaps—about 
7 in 1,000 population. 


For the Future 

Two of the greatest needs of 
Vocational Rehabilitation at the 
present time are more funds and 
a means of servicing homebound 
cases. Something is being done 
about both. The matter of fi- 
nances of course is dependent 
upon legislation. The needs and 
problems are being made known 





to the State and National Legis- 
lature. 

The problem of the severely 
handicapped or homebound is be- 
ing attacked in Tennessee chiefly 
from the angle of handicraft 
work. It is estimated that over 
a million dollars are spent annual- 
ly in the resort sections of Tennes- 
see on souvenirs and other handi- 
craft articles. Two programs are 
now under way on an experi- 
mental basis. It is hoped that 
this phase of rehabilitation may 
prove to be a great help in placing 
the non-ambulatory individuals 
into productive channels. 

The philosophy of Vocational 
Rehabilitation is, “It’s ability that 
counts—not disability.” There 
are very few of us who do not have 
some disability, while on the oth- 
er hand very few jobs require all 
of a person’s faculties. The chal- 
lenge is matching the require- 
ments of the job with the ability 
that remains. Not too many em- 
ployers know the record of the 
disabled in industry—lower turn- 
over rate, higher production, and 





The Language Arts Series 
Betts Basic Readers 







American 


Book Company 


Word 
grounded in semantically sound situa- 
tions with complete vocabulary control. 
Teachers’ 
teaching directions, cementing the pro- 
gram into an easy-to-teach plan where- 
by all normal children learn to read as 
naturally as they learn to talk. 


Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch 


A complete developmental program with 
a language-arts approach which, among 
other features, offers: 


A wide variety of stories, within the 
child’s experience, organized to promote 
child interest—with readability empha- 
sized throughout. 


introduction and maintenance 


Guides give step-by-step 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Our Neighbor's Language 
(Continued from page 9) 

ture, and customs of Latin-Amer- 

ica. Part two, La Fiesta, was a 

group of Spanish songs, and part 

three included the valedictory and 

presentation of diplomas. 

The program was planned and 
the speeches prepared entirely by 
the pupils. Material was collected 
from various sources; to obtain 
it, the pupils wrote many letters 





fewer accidents. When they come 
to accept this for its true worth, 
then will Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion devote all of its time to 
evaluating disabilities, extending 
guidance and counseling, training 
and restoring the body to its 
greatest physical potentialities. 
There is a place in Vocational Re- 
habilitation for every one. No 
one agency can do the job. The 
problems of the physically dis- 
abled are community problems 
and if solved properly must be 
attacked with all the resources 
that the community, industry, 
and society can offer. 


in both English and Spanish. All 
members of the graduating class, 
with one exception, were students 
of the Spanish language. Just 
preceding part two, La Fiesta, the 
stage curtains were closed, the 
stage rearranged with palm trees, 
balconies; climbing vines and 
roses. The pupils changed to 
fiesta costumes, some wearing 
authentic outfits loaned by Miss 
Alice Heap, of Knoxville. 
During a “Roll Call of the 
Americas” the flag of each re- 
public was _ presented. Much 
realia was used throughout the 
program, including handicraft 
and decorative materials. 
Spanish in Elementary Grades 
Another interesting activity 
was worked out some time ago by 
a second year Spanish class. Sale 
Creek school, having all grades 
in the same building, furnished 
admirable “proving ground’ for 
experimentation in giving Span- 
ish instruction to the lower 
grades. 
The Spanish class made ar- 
rangements with the teachers of 





the particular groups with which 
they were to work. They hoped 
to tie their instruction in with 
a unit of South American study. 
They planned their lessons for 
different levels and presented 
them to the various grades be- 
ginning with the third. The 
lessons consisted of a song and 
a story about familiar things. 
The words were written on the 
board, the pronunciation of each 
word written above it, and its 
English meaning written just 
below. Needless to say, the young 
teachers profited greatly, and the 
younger pupils were eager for 
more lessons. 

Many of us fail to realize that 
the United States is only a part 
of the Americas, that all the 
Americas face the same problems 
of international relations, nation- 
al defense, industry, agriculture, 
social welfare. All the Americas 
must help in building Western 
Hemispheric friendship, a friend- 
ship which should be one step 
further toward broad _ world 
understanding and peace. 








Work BOOKS . » » for State Adopted Texts 








McKee Grade Science On The March 
Let's Write 2 Grades 7, 9—$1.00 each 
Writing Correctly 3 
Writing For Skill 4 Ho & 
Writing From Experience 5 INL CL. 
Writing Clearly 6 Harris 
Understanding & Practicing Everyday Foods Workbook 

(Grades 7, 8, 9) $0.68 
Grades 2-6 — $0.52 — each Home Project Record Book 
Grades 7-9 — $0.60 — each $0.40 








Newlon-Hanna 


Day By Day 
Textbook-Notebook Spellers 
Grades 2-8—$0.36—each 


Day By Day 
Spelling Notebook 
$0.28 each 





Boak: 


World History Workbook—$ | .00 
Jarrett: El Camino Real Workbooks 
Book I—$0.48; Book II (In Preparation) 


School orders are subject to our reg- 
ular educational discount. 


Transportation charges are extra. 











Houghton Mifflin Company 
441 West Peachtree Street 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 





Tennessee Representative: 
James T. Richardson, Jr. 


Erin, Tennessee 
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Don’t Gamble Your Children’s TG 


Buy SUPERIOR All-Steel 
Safety SCHOOL COACHES 


More THAN MERE TRANSPORTATION to and from school 
is needed for your children. They’re entitled to safe 
transportation, too. And safe transportation to and 
from school means Superior All-Steel Safety School 
Coaches—the safest, strongest, most comfortable 
school coaches in the world. 

Superior’s ‘“Unistructure” all-steel frame with all- 
riveted and welded construction, and more than twenty 
other safety advancements*, pioneered by Superior, 
have made Superior Coaches first in the field. That’s 
why stronger, sturdier, safer Superior Coaches give 
maximum protection to the nation’s priceless cargo 

. its school children. 

Don’t gamble with the safety of your children... 
buy Superior All-Steel Safety School Coaches for your 
transportation system. Superior Coach Corporation, 
Lima, Ohio. ; 


@ Sum « 
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Distributed Exclusively by 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES 


327 Sterick Building 
MEMPHIS 3, TENNESSEE 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES 


225-31 S. Fifth Street 
GADSDEN, ALABAMA 


*Ask for Superior literature showing why these 
advoncements moke Superior All-Steel Safety 
Coaches the world’s safest, strongest, most com- 
fortable school coaches. 










Firs¢ 


IN SAFER PuPiy 
TRANSPORTATION 











PROSPECT’S CHILDREN READ 


Teachers of the Prospect School 
believe that a child employed by 
reading has little time for the 
idle foolishness that often upsets 
the classroom. In the first four 
grades of the school, the reading 


centers offer entertainment, and 
occupy the most important place 
in the room. Much time is given 
to library work. All rooms have 
libraries of their own and books 
are checked out regularly from 








the elementary library in Pulaski. 
Each room has its own librarian; 
books are checked out to the chil- 
dren who take them home, read, 
and report on them. Attractive 
books are kept on the reading 
table at all times for the children 
to read at their leisure. 
Experience charts in the first 
grade and stories in the other 
three grades are a daily part of 
the reading program. These charts 
and stories are illustrated by the 
children and used on the bulletin 
board in booklets and large charts. 
The children learn to express 
themselves, have interesting read- 
ing matter, and an increased vo- 
cabulary. The teacher has an in- 
sight into their experiences and 
interests on which she may build. 


Cheatham County honored its 
first retired teachers with a tea 
in the new county school library 
in May. The three retired teach- 
ers are MRS. JOSEPHINE DUKE, 
Miss SALLIE HALE, and Mrs. EL- 
LA LOVELL. 














Ask for 
Descriptive 
CIRCULAR 

618 





165 Luckie St., N. W. 


The New GINN BASIC READERS 


Emphasize Reading with Understanding 
T he outstanding characteristics of the new GINN BASIC READERS 


are their ease, simplicity—naturalness. 
ing with understanding. They meet the needs of all children from 
Grade 1 through Grade 8, as far as a basal reading system can. With 
their accessories they include every valuable aid to learning and teach- 
ing reading—tested and perfected by classroom teachers and reading 
experts. 


Charming Stories and Lively Illustrations Make 
the GINN BASIC READERS Delightful 


The primary program through Grade 3, including readers, work- 
books and other learning aids, and teachers’ manuals, is now ready. 
It was prepared by David H. Russell, Odille Ousley, Grace B. Haynes 
and Gretchen Wulfing. Books and accessories for the other grades are 
to follow. 


Atlanta 
3 
Georgia 
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Their main objective is read- 





Represented by 
Thomas M. Woodson 
Box 246 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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ABOUT 
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MIss GLADYS ROWLAND, Kings- 
port Junior High School, is one 
of the ten best teachers in the 
United States. That’s what the 
Quiz Kids Best Teacher Contest 
judges said, on the basis of a let- 
ter written by HAROLD ROBINSON, 
one of her students. Miss Row- 
land has been teaching in Kings- 
port since 1926, and before that 
she taught two years in North 
Carolina. She attended Emory 
and Henry College and has done 
graduate work at the University 
of North Carolina and the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 

Perry County saw at least two 
resignations this spring. J. T. DE- 
PRIEST was given a watch by his 
students at Lobelville High. Miss 
GUSSIE GOBELET, who began teach- 
ing at Marsh Creek, recently re- 
turned to that school and was 
teaching there when she retired. 


The table and chairs Miss Gobelet 
used there last year were the 
same that her father built for her 
when she started teaching. 


In May former students of 
Miss LUCILLE TALLEY, principal 
of Walter Parmer School in 
Davidson County, presented her 
with a trip to Europe. The check 
was given to Miss Talley at a 
party in honor of her 20th anni- 
versary at Parmer, but she plans 
to delay her trip until next 
summer. 

Among the discussion leaders 
at the Third National Conference 
of County and Rural Area Super- 
intendents are these Tennessee 
officials: 


N. L. CARNEY, Montgomery 
County; MILDRED E. DOYLE, Knox 
County; W. A. SHANNON, Robert- 
son County; QUINNIE ARMOUR, 
Hardeman County; J. B. SULLI- 
VAN, Lincoln County; MILTON 
HAMILTON, Obion County; and 
R. LEE THOMAS, of the State De- 
partment of Education. 





The Conference will be held at 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, September 30 to October 
2. Complete program informa- 
tion may be obtained from How- 
ard A. Dawson, N.E.A. office, 
Washington. 


R. E. HENSON has resigned his 
position of superintendent of 
schools in Chester County to ac- 
cept work in Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. He is succeeded by A. T. 
Hurst, formerly principal of 
Chester County High School. New 
supervising teacher in Chester 
County is Miss BESSIE TARPLEY, 
formerly attendance teacher in 
that county. 


The Tennessee Association of 
Student Councils was organized 
at the Student Council Convention 
at Hillsboro High in Nashville last 
April. Representatives of 38 
schools heard speakers stress the 
topic “Developing Student Lead- 
ership.” Next spring’s conven- 
tion will be held at Dobbins-Ben- 
nett High School in Kingsport. 





For Grades One and Two 


Co Cennessee Ceachers: 


Workbooks are now available for 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


Grades One to Eight 
by Morton, Gray, Springstun, Schaaf 





A complete arithmetic program is contained in text-workbooks for 
the child and teachers’ guides for the teacher. This program will 
be of especial interest to teachers in Tennessee schools where 
MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC is in use. It will be equally ef- 
fective, however, in schools using other arithmetic series. The 
guides, which contain specific practical help for the teacher will be 
sent free, on request, when workbooks are ordered for children's use. 


For Grades Three to Eight 


A workbook for each grade. These workbooks are more than drill 
pads—they are teaching instruments as carefully constructed as the 
arithmetic texts themselves. Visual aids help clarify ideas and re- 
inforce meaning. Carefully checked vocabulary and ample space 
for handwriting make these workbooks easy to use. Keys for the 
workbooks are available to teachers who use the workbook program. 


Representative in Tennessee: 
Box 276 


Paris, Tennessee 


SI LVER BU RDETT COM P ANY 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 


Earl G. Routon 
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One-Room School 
(Continued from page 17) 


prior to the establishment of 
Jackson County for protection of 
the settlers against Indians. On 
a farm not two miles from the 
school building, some of the old 
buildings of the county seat, the 
jail, drugstore, and tavern, were 
still standing. 

In view of the kind of informa- 
tion we succeeded in finding, we 
decided to use as our theme “Then 
and Now.” We made small log 
buildings to represent the jail, 
drugstore, and tavern. We stud- 
ied histories to learn about cus- 
toms and modes of travel and 
communication of the _ period. 
For “Now” we used pasteboard 
boxes for houses, painted brick 
red and checked with aluminum 
paint. Some of the tops were 
painted green, some silver. We 
listed the important establish- 
ments, the printing press, post 
office, and factories, made a little 
brick house for each, and placed 
a courthouse in the center. We 
worked hard, but it was worth 
while, for our booth won first 
prize in the one-teacher school 
group. 

To meet our financial needs, 
we had planned a bazaar. The 
girls had made a number of 
things, mostly from cotton feed 
bags, and we entered them in the 
fair, too. From all our exhibits 
and the booth we collected $18.00 
in prize money. 


During American Education 
Week, this year we plan to hold 
open house for the parents of 
the community. That will be 
our real evaluation day, when they 
check up on our four objectives. 
Though ours is a one-teacher, 
one-room school, we feel we are 
doing a creditable job in develop- 
ing character, leadership, and 
democratic principles—and we’ve 
all had fun doing it. 





READING CONFERENCE 


Tennessee’s Fifth Annual 
Reading Conference will be 
held October 1-2 at Middle 
Tennessee State College in 
Murfreesboro. Speakers will 
include Dr. A. S. Artley, di- 
rector of the Child Clinic at 
the University of Missouri, 
and Dr. R. S. Pulliam, direc- 
tor of the Reading Clinic at 
South Mississippi State Col- 
lege, Hattiesburg. 








P.T. A. President 
(Continued from page 8) 


to come into the schools, prepared 
to learn how to make their homes 
fit into the whole environment of 
their children. This type of co- 
operation is essential if public 
school education is to pick up suf- 
ficient speed to train today’s youth 
for world citizenship and world 
peace. 

As a new school year begins, 
we want to pledge to you our best 
efforts in helpful cooperation and 
to wish for you a bright and suc- 
cessful year as you work from day 
to day with our most priceless 
possessions—our children. 





A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches.—Proverbs, XXII, 1 








MUSIC EDUCATORS 


Select Your Music 
and Supplies from 


STROBEL’S 


The House Musical Nashville 


























FOLLOW YOUR 
TEXTS 


Write tor Calalog 


HARLOW PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 











made him: 


Clothbound, 369 Pages 





A Biography of Tennessee's Own 


Philander P. Claxton 


Crusader for Public Education 


Formerly U. S. Commissioner of Education 
. . . Leader in a movement which brought 
vast improvements to schools in Tennessee 
and throughout the nation . 
tinguished services to public education 


"THE HORACE MANN OF THE SOUTH" 


An inspiring story interestingly and accurately told 


By Charles Lee Lewis 
Professor of English, United States Naval Academy 


The University of Tennessee Press 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


. . His dis- 
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ACHE 


A beautifully illustrated series of 
general science books has as its aim 
immediate and intelligent pupil partici- 
pation in the world of science. Actual 
content of the series comprises material 
generally accepted by formal courses of 
study for seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades. The author is head of the Sci- 
ence Department in Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia. 

INTERPRETING SCIENCE, Franklin B. 
Carroll. John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia. UNDERSTANDING OUR 
ENVIRONMENT, Book I, $2. UNDER- 
STANDING OUR WORLD, Book II, $2.24. 
UDERSTANDING THE UNIVERSE, Book III, 


$2.48. 
You high school teachers who have 


been wishing for a speller designed for 
high school use will like SPELLING GOALS 
9. Six regular sections correspond to 
six subject matter fields, English, so- 
cial studies, general science, mathe- 
matics, health and physical education, 
and applied and fine arts. It’s illus- 
trated, too. 


SPELLING GOALS 9, Wickey, Lambader 
and Lanterman. Webster Publishing 


Company, St. Louis. $1.35. 


GOOHSHELE Si 







—= 


More effective use of resources in 
improving community life is the theme 
of the 1948 Yearbook of the N.E.A.’s 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. Three educa- 
tional efforts in this direction, one in 
Louisiana, one in Ohio, and one in Ken- 
tucky, serve as the springboard for a 
consideration of the problems of using 
resouces wisely, new ideas concerning 
their use, and major principles of re- 
source use. Finally it provides sugges- 
tions on how we may move ahead in 
this field. Well written and illustrated, 
it should prove valuable to teachers al- 
ready at work in this area, as well as to 
those who want to begin. 


LARGE WAS Our Bounty, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 





opment. National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington. 


In TOWBOAT PILOT by Elston J. Mel- 
ton, the schoolboys of America will find 
an approach to a successor to Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn. Being a Mark 
Twain fan from way back, we hesi- 
tate to say that Tom Briggs, the hero, 
has the appeal that Tom Sawyer has. 
However, the book is an entertaining 
account of life on a towboat, and is well 
illustrated by steamboat photographs 
and pen sketches by Mr. Melton. 


TOWBOAT PILOT, Elston J. Melton. The 
Caston Press, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 


$4.00. 


Late notices of books received last 
spring: 
ADVENTURES WITH PLASTICS, Newkirk, 
Hewitt and Zutter. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston. $3.50. 
MEMPHIS DOWN IN DIXIE, Shields Mc- 
Ilwaine. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
Ine., New York. $4.50. 
Group GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES FOR HOME- 
ROOMS and GUIDANCE COURSES AND GEN- 
ERAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. Monarch 
Book Company, Gunnison, Colorado. 
CHILDREN’s Books Too Goop TO Miss, 
Arbuthnot, Briggs, Clark, Long and 
White. The Press of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland. $0.75. 





YOURS for the asking 


Free and inexpensive classroom helps 
available from TENNESSEE TEACHER 
Advertisers 


le. The Day of Two Noons is an inter- 
esting brief study of the origin of 
standard time in America. Contains 
sidelights on the public attitude 
toward standardization and a re- 
view of conditions prior to the adop- 
tion of Standard Time. Grade 6 
and up. One to a teacher. (Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads.) 


“Progress Toward Improved Class- 
room Environment.” Includes fac- 
tors for visual and physical comfort 
of the child, full-color “before-and- 
after’ cuts on rehabilitation of 
classrooms; also list of reference 
books on fundamentals of light and 
seeing, classroom lighting and child 
development, natural and artificial 
lighting for classrooms, color and 
brightness. (American _ Seating 
Company.) 


“Ten Rules for School Bus Safety” 
—a poster 18”x24”—is a new idea 
with animated cartoons by Don 


2c. 


3c. 


Herold to illustrate safety rules for 
bus riding pupils. One poster to a 
school. (Superior Coach Corpora- 
tion.) 


96-page catalog illustrating and de- 
scribing Worktext, workbooks and 
other instructional aids available 
for all elementary and high school 
subjects. (The Steck Company.) 


Administrator’s Handbook—b u il t 
around community-school nutrition 
and health programs. (General 
Mills.) 


Teacher’s Guidebook—nutrition ed- 
ucation source book for teachers. 
Emphasis on the elementary grade 
teachers. (General Mills.) 


Old King Coal Calls a New Tune— 
a lively quiz booklet. Your pupils 
will enjoy learning about our great- 
est natural resources with this en- 
tertaining and accurate booklet. 
(Bituminous Coal Institute.) 


. For low cost 10-way protection in- 
surance against health, accident, 
and quarantine, write for Teachers 
Casualty Underwriter’s folder. 
TCU will also send you “out-of-the- 
grab-bag” an attractive useful little 
souvenir, free of charge. (Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters.) 


4c. 


5e. 


6e. 


Te. 


Use THIs CouPon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 


307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 3c is 


enclosed for each item checked. 
3 


le c c 4c 
Name eh icae- neg = de d-akd eee aE ae Man 
ie Pe re MND kndascass 


School Address 
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WILLow Brook FarRM, Christ. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston. $1.80. 
INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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TENNESSEE 
Equipment and Supply 
COMPAN Y 


1819 Church St. 
Telephone 6-1464 
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TO HELP MAKE 1948-49 THE BANNER YEAR 
FOR TENNESSEE'S 600,000 SCHOOL CHILDREN 


All Types of Quality School Equipment and Supplies 








THIS Pree BOOK CAN HELP YOU 
DO A BETTER, EASIER TEACHING JOB : 
AND IT’S YOURS FOR THE ASKING... 
COMPLIMENTS OF WEBSTER. 







How would you like, absolutely free, a complete course in teaching 
technique, told in non-technical language and containing tried and 
proven methods that can make next year your easiest and most 
successful one yet! 

You will find just that in HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM 
SUCCESS which is yours with our compliments. 


WRITTEN BY EXPERIENCED TEACHERS bel Fill i h 
Written by experienced teachers, HANDBOOK FOR and your address. Then, place it in the mail, Do this 
CLASSROOM SUCCESS makes available to you the now so that you will receive your copy without delay. 
techniques and shortcuts they have learned teaching Our supply is limited. Make sure of your copy by mail- 
pupils just like yours. HANDBOOK FOR CLASS- _ing the coupon today. 


ROOM SUCCESS means a better, easier job for you 
a eee ee - STER PUBLISHING CO., ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
HOW TO USE YOUR MATERIALS Webster Publishing Company., “i 
In HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS | ogy pl thay a 
you get not only practical teaching help, but sugges- - Louis 3, Mo. REE 
free 


tions for books and other materials that will make Gentlemen: Please send me, absolutel q 
your job easier. my copy of HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS. 
| Name___ School 








HOW TO GET HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS 
HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS is | Street 





yours absolutely free. A handy coupon is furnished |! City ewer AS seas 





WORKBOORS FOR BETTER TEACHING 


Modern teaching emphasizes directed study with maximum achievement for the individual 
pupil. To accomplish this objective best some kind of daily lesson plan with individual as- 
signments, carefully planned tests, frequent topical and cumulative reviews to maintain skills 
—all necessitating the keeping of an orderly notebook—are some of the essentials. The phys- 
ical task alone in providing such material places on the teacher a heavy burden, and one 
readily spared by the best workbooks. 
Workbooks differ as widely in quality as do textbooks. The following are typical ALLYN and 
BACON workbooks. Each represents the work of teaching and editorial specialists in its 
field and is prepared with the same care as is employed in the preparation of a textbook. 
GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOKS to ac- 


company the Stull and Hatch: 
GEOGRAPHIES 


Each provides the pupil with an indi- 
vidual program of guidance and with 
a plan to measure his understanding 
and to develop original thinking, ac- 
curacy, and skill. Measuring My 
Work, Excursions of Discovery, Map 
Exercises, Picture Study, and Survey 
of Facts are some of the divisions. 
Attractive illustrations, outline maps, 
and a complete testing program. 


Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle: ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
(Workbooks) 


A Workbook for Each Grade, Grades 3 through 8 


The nation-wide popularity of this series of workbooks is due to 
the splendid exercises providing drill on those essentials in which 
the pupils are weakest. Sentence structure, punctuation and capi- 
talization, trouble-making words, and letter writing are good ex- 
amples. While they follow the organization of the companion se- 
ries of textbooks, they are widely adopted for independent use. 


Meade: BETTER ENGLISH (High School Workbooks) 


A popular new series of four workbooks, one for each year 
of high school. Mastery of grammar and the use of clear, 
correct English are a major objective of each book. The 
workbooks reflect the practical and seasoned experience of 
an author who knows at first hand the problems of the pupil 
and the teacher. The author, Dr. Richard A. Meade, Pro- 
fessor of the Teaching of English at the University of Virginia, 
also teaches classes daily at Lane High School, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 


Each ALLYN and BACON workbook is equipped with a complete Teacher's Manual. You 
are invited to write for a printed list showing the workbooks in all subjects. Sample copies 
of workbooks are available to prospective users. 


181 Peachtree Street Atlanta 





